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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Mr. Asquith’s House of Lords resolutions are but a 
new edition of *‘ C.-B.’’ revised in the sense of being 
more brutal—one might truly say, more blackguardly. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had, at any rate, the 
decency to pretend to find agreement with the 
Lords when possible. He arranged for a conference 
at several stages of a Bill. Mr. Asquith brushes aside 
all this tomfoolery of courtesy, and henceforth a Bill 
that has been passed in the Commons in three consecu- 
tive sessions, whether in one or two Parliaments, is to 
become law, leaving the Lords to lump it if they don’t 
like it. This brutal turn was perhaps thought to become 
Mr. Asquith’s reputation as a strong man. Apparently 
he does not realise that that reputation has been 
shattered by Mr. Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George. 


The Lords have dealt apace with Lord Rosebery’s 
resolutions, dividing only on one point. A few peers 
were not willing to swallow whole and undigested the 
abnegation of their right as hereditary peers to sit in 
the House. This, of course, is by no means tanta- 
mount to getting rid of the hereditary element, as cer- 
tain have tried to put it. It means that not every 
hereditary peer will sit in the Upper House, but it does 
not mean that none will sit there by pure hereditary 
right. Neither is it any admission of right to sit by 
election. From Lord Lansdowne’s tone there is prospect 
of the Lords declining to accept Lord Rosebery’s sug- 
gestion of peers elected by County Councils. We sin- 
cerely hope so. 


- Some politicians, at least some party leaders, play 
the double part of Jekyll and Hyde—Hyde on the plat- 
form and Jekyll in the House. But Mr. Lloyd George 


overdoes that part. Is it come to this—what he 
affirms on the platform he must deny in the House? 
If there was one statement by Mr. George more widely 
circulated than another lately, it was that he and his 
friends had set a trap for the House of Lords, which 
had fallen into it. One mused on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer laying his Budget man-trap at the entrance 
of the House of Lords. He has said he was a podacher 
in his youth—and trust a poacher to set a gin. But, 
twitted about the trap, he denied on Monday he had 
said such a thing—the Welsh press misreported him. 


In truth the Radical game before the General 
Election was to tempt the House of Lords to fling 
out the Budget. It was thought this would be a fatal 
move for the Peers, and there were over-wise people on 
the Conservative side as well as over-tricky men on the 
Radical side who held this. Now it turns out that not 
only England but the United Kingdom as a whole 
dislikes the Budget; so nothing more is to be said 
about Radical trapping of the Peers. The thing is now 
to pretend the Peers were trapt into rejecting the 
Budget not by Mr. Lloyd George and his friends but 
the Conservatives, who have thus made chaos. There 
really seem to be members of the Government as adroit 
as three-card players—though they have so far fought 
shy of handling ‘‘ the Court card ’’. 


The Radicals were fond of talking about Selden, Pym 
and Eliot when the Budget was being prepared for the 
Peers. We wonder, do they know their Selden? Per- 
haps they know as little of what he said and felt about 
the House of Lords as what Bagehot, Brougham, and 
other great Liberals said and felt. We recall, for the 
pleasure of the Radicals, what Selden said about the 
House of Lords. He declared there were two erroneous 
opinions held in the House of Commons. Here is the 
first: ‘‘ That the Lords sit only for themselves, when 
the truth is they sit as well for the Commonwealth ”’. 


We cannot forbear another quotation from Selden for 
its own sweet sake: ‘‘ The making of new lords ’’, he 
says, ‘‘ lessens all the rest. ’Tis the business of the 
Lords as ’twas with St. Nicolas’s Image : the Country- 
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the new Image, made of his own Plum-Tree, though he 
had formerly worshipped the old one. The Lords that 
are ancient we honour because we know not whence they 
come ; but the new ones we slight, because we know their 
beginning 


The buying and selling of ‘‘ the English Constitu- 
tion ’’—as a great man and a Liberal named it rightly— 
has been going on again this week. The chief hucksters 
in this market appear to be an Irishman, a Welshman, 
and a Scot, who were closeted together on Tuesday ; and 
it is shrewdly thought that the power and importance 
of these three is in the order here given. The Irish wolf- 
hound is top dog; we suspect that under him is the 
rough-haired Welsh terrier, with the Scotch terrier 
under them both. ‘There was a day when a Scotch dog 
could boast ‘‘ they'll be hard-bitten terriers will worry 
Dandie’. Alas! there is not much of the Dandie left 
in the Prime Minister. 


What exactly has been settled in this unlovely market 
few outside the inner Cabinet and the head Irish cattle- 
drivers—Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, and one or two 
others—can say ; but the idea is that the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Lloyd George may buy out the hostility of the 
Irish liquor interest (a) by cutting out the liquor clauses 
in the 1909-1910 Budget ; or (b) by promising to make 
concessions to the Irish in the 1g10-1911 Budget. Then 
the Irish may allow the Government to pass the 
‘* People’s Budget’’—provided the Prime Minister 
brings the action against the Peers to a head. ‘The 
Liberals are said to be cock-a-hoop over this deal or 
half-deal. ‘The ‘*‘ Daily News ”’ is in elysium once more. 
Well, the Prime Minister may try to bring his action to 
a head, but he would do well to recall a wise saying : 
‘It is hard to make an Accommodation between the 
King and the Parliament ”’. 


Mr. Lloyd George scored a debating point, the 
Liberals say, against Mr. Austen Chamberlain on 
Monday. ‘‘If’’, says Mr. George, ** the Government 
press the Budget now they will come to grief and the 
confusion be still worse.’’ Mr. Chamberlain: ** Hear, 
hear!’’ Exactly retorts Mr. George—** and what 
becomes of your anxiety to avoid financial confusion ? ”’ 
How in the world does that ‘‘ Hear, hear!’ of Mr. 
Chamberlain (1) exonerate Mr. Asquith from solemnly 
pledging himself that the first business of Government 
after the election would be to pass the Budget? 
(2) How does it exonerate the Government for not col- 
lecting the income tax at once instead of borrowing the 
income-tax payers’ money to prevent the income tax 
being paid? Mr. Chamberlain’s *‘ Hear, hear!” 
comes (1) long after Mr. Asquith has broken his pledge, 
and (2) after the Government has decided to borrow the 
money instead of allowing it to be paid in the usual way. 


If this sort of schoolboy score is debating point, one 
can only say it recalls a description by the Duke of Wel- 
lington of some arguments of his opponents—*‘ damned 
stuff ’’. Yet is it even a debating point? Why should 
net Mr. Chamberlain say ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ when Mr. 
George admits that to press the Budget—or to do what 
the Prime Minister promised to do—would get the 
Government into a mess? Why should Mr. Chamberlain 
mind because the Government through keeping their 
foolish pledge to the country suffer? Frankly Con- 
servatives rejoice to see the Government floundering in 
the morass, and will not grieve though it sink deeper 
and grow black as Carver Doone did. The morass was 
hatetul, but not so very hateful because it sucked up 
Carver Doone. 


One has heard Lord St. Aldwyn called hard names, 
but it has been left to Mr. George to call him a pedant. 
Last week Lord St. Aldwyn asked mildly why did Mr. 
Asquith pledge himself to press through the Budget 
first of all after the election, and then after the election 
proceed with other matters? On Wednesday Mr. 
George came to Mr. Asquith’s aid. Only pedants, it 
seems, would take such a pledge literally—of course 


Mr. Asquith meant the first big matter, &c. This is the 
second time the pedants have blundered over Mr. 
Asquith’s pledges lately. The ‘‘ forty millions chiefly 
fools ’’ seem nowadays to be forty millions chiefly 
pedants. 


‘Cold douche’’, as applied to politics, is a 
bad metaphor. What the cold douche does is to 
invigorate a man with a wholesome frame. It is the 
warm douche that unmans him. Lord Courtney is 
fond of unnerving his friends by warm douches. He 
used to put the Conservatives under them, now he puts 
the Radicals there. On Tuesday he told his friends 
that if the House of Lords were abolished ‘‘ the House 
of Commons might suddenly grow sober’’! There was 
a seer in Cheyne Row who sometimes snarled at Par- 
liament: he has been succeeded by a scer in Cheyne 
Walk. 


The Kitchen Committee of the House of Commons 
may go in for black bread, but we hope it will not go 
in for horseflesh—even the prime cuts. A good judge 
once said that in two things he could not follow his party 
leaders or whips; one was art, the other science. He 
might have added a third—gastronomy. Yet now that 
the Board of Trade is collecting figures about the price 
of horseflesh in Germany and of frozen meat in England, 
there seems some danger of one or both getting into 
S. Stephen’s. Mr. Lloyd George said on Monday that 
the prices of horse meat and frozen meat were about 
equal. He spoke of the excellent frozen meat at three- 
pence and fourpence a pound which the poor in England 
eat. Our notion is that frozen meat at twice that price 
is—well, is not a dainty. Perhaps as the price gets 
lower the quality gets higher. 


Manners change rapidly in the House of Commons. 
We are not of those who regard Parliamentary manners 
as progressively on the decline. History would not 
bear this out. But there is certainly a decay in decent 
diffidence among new members. One need not, 
perhaps, expect. of them now the old-fashioned session 
of silence ; but, really, they are all too forward to speak. 
Is there a single new member on either side who has 
not lifted up his voice, though the House has only 
been sitting just over a month? And they are not 
fastidious in delicate matters of personal etiquette. 
They really should not plump themselves down in places 
vested by precedent in old members of distinction. One 
or other of them one day wili get the snub he deserves. 
Mr. Bowles—a new member though an old hand— 
should try to get abreast of the times. The House is 
not exactly what it was when he began his playful 
assaults on West Birmingham. He should remember 
that the antics of a puppy do not become an old dog. 


One is tempted to say of Mr. Bliss better he had left 
well alone. But it was not well with him, for he was 
just left out of North Lonsdale. But what disaster to 
court a recount, pay the piper, and add a hundred more 
to your opponent’s majority! There is a moral in this 
for every politician. Who is safe in his seat if the count- 
ing may be a hundred out? Mr. Bliss was unfortunate 
in his venture, but it might have been the other way. 
Recounting did show a hundred difference. After this 
who that loses by under a hundred will not try the 
luck of a recount ? 


It is said that Mr. Sadler's precious Settlement Com- 
mittee has made a new educational compromise with the 
Government. Apparently the Church is to accept un- 
denominational teaching in all schools with no corre- 
sponding right to give Church teaching in Councii 
schools. The only solatium to the Church is the right 
in towns to build at her own expense schools in which 
the teaching shall be frankly denominational. Under 
the plan the country schools would be lost to her. This 
sounds so ludicrous that one can understand that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had never heard of the 
scheme. We should not be surprised at Mr. Sadler and 
his soi-disant Church friends giving away anything the 
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Church counts important; but the great mass of 
Churchmen will never stand this, no matter how much 
or how loudly some Bishops may talk. 


_ Early on Wednesday morning the ‘* Government ”’ 
of the London County Council suffered the fate 
which nearly overtook the Government a short while 
ago. As a matter of principle no public body should 
sweat its employees. Nor is it even politic to do 
so. In the House of Commons actual disaster was 
turned away. Not so in the County Council. A Pro- 
gressive anti-sweating amendment to the report of a 
committee which advocated certain new appointments 
was carried by sixty-four votes to twenty-six. Things 
will not go easy for the Municipal Reformers in any 
case. The sitting at which this amendment was carried 
lasted nearly eighteen hours. All the more reason for 
them to see to it that their house be well in order. 
Meantime the Progressives and their Radical friends can 
hardly have the face to hug one another on the score of 
this division. The position was the other way round in 
the House of Commons. 


Tuesday was a field-day with the Free Traders. On 
that day the Unionist Free Trade Club died; the Con- 
stitutional Free Trade Association was born; and the 
Free Trade Union celebrated its anniversary and heard 
an oration by Sir Edward Grey. One must commend 
the admirable mood in which the Unionist Free Trade 
Club committed suicide. What could be better than 
the reason given for its demise? The club “ considers 
that no useful purpose will be served by prolonging its 
existence ’’. Could not one almost wish sometimes that 
individuals could know themselves as well? The new 
arrival, the Constitutional Free Trade Association, was 
described somewhere as a phoenix. Seeing what a very 
little one it is, another figure would surely be happier. 


One would have thought that even Mr. Lloyd George 
would have felt a little sheepish coming before his sup- 
porters as President of a Gladstone League. If Glad- 
stone were even 2 name with his party to-day, Mr. 
Lloyd George would have no name at all. Apparently 
he did not feel the absurdity of his position, for he has 
never done anything quite so good in his own line. The 
Gladstone League is to be a “‘ city of refuge’? and an 
‘‘avenger of blood’’. It is the League’s object to 
terrorise all good Liberals into believing that every 
Liberal voter in the land is himself the victim of terror. 
Every Unionist with any influence at all is a corrupting 
bully who will poach on the poor man’s voting preserve 
whenever he sees a way. 


Two matters that came up in the House on Wednes- 
day night might well have been discussed more fully. 
In Somaliland a Liberal Government seems to be at 
its old game of scuttle. There may be something to 
be said for withdrawal, but before admitting any of 
Mr. Seely’s explanations we should like to know what 
General Manning and the men on the spot really think. 
We suspect it is all mere politics. Then the admission 
of German workmen into the Thames Ironworks for the 
building of the German crane is no light matter at all. 
We frankly do not believe that the crane could not have 
been built in England just as well; and in the present 
delicate position to let any German workmen into the 
works was at least not wise. What can be said of 
Mr. McKenna when, after defending the arrangement, 
he had to admit that he had not seen the contract with 
the German firm? 


Defeat of the Speaker would be an unintelligible 
piece of parliamentary news in England. In the United 
States the defeat of the curious character known as 
‘* Joe ’’ Cannon is serious for the Republicans. The 
American Speaker is a party man and appoints the 
committees to which all Bills are referred by Con- 
gress. Mr. Cannon has been doing this for years; so 
long that he seemed to hold his Speakership by as near 
divine right as they can get in the States. He was a 


member of the Committees and especially of the Rules 
Committee, and this gave him almost autocratic contro! 
both of legislation and the procedure of the House. 
He is a regular hard-shell Republican, and Republican 
legislation has been mainly what he madc it. 


Against this crusted Republicanism a section of the 
party known as the Insurgents have rebelled. Joining 
the Democrats, they succeeded in passing a resolution 
that the Speaker should cease to be a member of the 
Rules Committee. | But the Insurgents were not pre- 
pared to follow the Democrats when the deposition of 
the Speaker was proposed, and carry their revolt so 
far. Enough has been done to throw the whole Re- 
publican party into confusion. It is at present an 
impossible instrument for carrying out Mr. Taft’s legis- 
lative programme; and the great question is whether, 
its sections will compose their differences. The Insur/ 
gents reflect the dissatisfaction with the Payne tariff 
and the public feeling for reform about which the 
‘* Regulars ’’ of the Conservative Republicans are more 
than suspected—the trusts and so on. They will have 
to compromise and settle down, the Insurgents modify- 
ing the rigour of the Regulars; or splitting they will 
give the Democrats a much-hoped-for chance. 


The people in Canada are entirely in earnest about Pre- 
ference. This helps to account for the rebuff received 
by the United States Commissioners at Ottawa which 
opened the whole controversy. Canada still stands firm 
to her original position. For the minimum rates of the 
Payne tariff alone she will make no concessions. As far 
as can be seen at present, the ultimate agreement will 
allow to the United States some of the lower duties 
already enjoyed by France in return for certain con- 
cessions on Canadian products over and above the ad- 
vantage they would enjoy under the minimum Payne 
rates. Whatever form this agreement takes, Canada 
will do her utmost to leave the ground as little cumbered 
as may be for any future arrangement with Great Britain. 


More tariff concessions as the direct result of tariffs. 
France and America have come to terms which wil! 
rob the new French tariff of most of its terrors for 
American exporters, and save France from the heaviest 
penalties of the Payne Tariff. The minimum rate is to 
be mutually applied. It is true that the duties which 
certain French articles will still have to pay at the 
American ports will be disproportionately heavy, but 
they will not be prohibitive. Both wanting to put up 
their tariffs, France and America have been compelled - 
to hold their hands for no other reason than that both 
had the power of retaliation at command. 


The Reyal Commission on trade relations between 
Canada and the West Indies arrived in London on 
Tuesday. It has worked to some purpose. When 
first it reached the West Indies it found in Jamaica 
the head and front of a strong opposition to the idea 
of any preferential arrangement with Canada. The 
United States market is of supreme importance to 
Jamaica on account of the banana trade; and in 
Trinidad the cocoa interest was ready for the Commis- 
sion with the picked witnesses. But, when the question 
came to be threshed out, the way to agreement was 
seen to be, at any rate, not wholly closed. The West 
Indies have, in fact, drifted towards the United States 
largely from the lack of interest in their concerns shown 
by Great Britain. Our do-nothing policy has bred in 
the islands a feeling that we do not care. It has been 
the good fortune of this Commission in some degree 
to set us right. 


General Botha’s Pretoria speech, for which South 
Africa has waited impatiently since his interview with 
Dr. Jameson six or seven weeks ago, has thrown no 
light on the coalition question. He talked of their 
‘* dear friend Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ”’ and 
urged the members of Het Volk, whom he was 
addressing, to be builders, not wreckers. The party 
must be reorganised on a broader basis to include every 
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one living in South Africa; the racial question is 
buried; the wise policy of the past must be continued. 
And so on. Not a word apparently about the one 
problem which is uppermost in every South African 
mind. That General Botha is with Dr. Jameson in 
principle is generally believed; but Mr. Merriman has 
given the Dutchmen throughout the three colonies a 
lead which makes all non-racial talk mere pretence. 
General Botha’s position, if he really wishes to act with 
Dr. Jameson, has been made extremely difficult. 


The agreement between Russia and Austria regard- 
ing Balkan policy is for congratulation, not jubilation. 
The way in which it is put before Europe does not 
argue any great cordiality between the two parties, 
but it does mean that trivial disagreements are not 
to be spark to a conflagration in the Balkans. Owing 
to the refusal of Austria no common statement of 
identical views is issued. We have instead a suc- 
cession of documents from which we may gather the 
facts. There is no doubt that there is a mutual 
understanding that the status quo shall be preserved. 
Both parties have found it necessary to abate some- 
what of their amour-propre, but M. Isvolsky comes off 
worst. Sir Edward Grey, too, cuts no very brilliant 
figure, for Russia now finally abandons even the pre- 
tence of asking for the once much-advertised Con- 
ference, and her protégé Servia has finally to accept the 
situation. 


King Ferdinand of Bulgaria has gone far out of his 
way to prove to the world that he is seeking peace— 
has gone, in fact, as far as Constantinople. The best 
guarantee of peace in the Balkans is a good under- 
standing between the two Great Powers nearly con- 
cerned, Austria and Russia; and the real danger lies in 
a collision between Turkey and Bulgaria. Both coun- 
tries are strongly nationalist, and their nationalism is 
young. The fact that King Ferdinand is on visit to 
Constantinople means that for the present intentions are 
excellent. But the problem, none the less, remains ; 
and no single Foreign Office can afford to be less watch- 
ful on account of these courtesies. 


The visit of the German Chancellor to Rome coincides 
with the resignation of the Italian Cabinet. Fortunately 
there is a good deal! of unanimity as to foreign policy 
among Italian statesmen, and Dr. von Bethmann 
Hollweg will get all the information he wants in spite 
of the crisis. He has already received a high Order at 
the hands of King Victor, a pretty strong proof that Italy 
means to stick to the Triple Alliance in spite of her 
Russian extra-tour and in spite of the fact that the new 
agreement has rather revealed than removed the dif- 
ferences between the Russian and the Austrian point of 
view. The Chancellor will also have a talk with Prince 
Bilow, now resting at his Tusculan villa, and may pick 
up a few much-needed hints on parliamentary manage- 
ment. 


The French Chamber on Tuesday formally locked the 
stable door. A Bill was passed by which the present 
liquidators of the property of the religious orders were 
dismissed, and their duties given to the Director General 
of Domains. The Director will act under the authority 
of the Ministers of Worship and Finance. It is only 
fair to M. Briand to point out that he realised from 
the start that the liquidation should be carried out by 
administrative sanction. M. Briand is often wise, both 
before and after the event; but his wisdom has a way 
of getting shelved. 


Leonardo or Lucas, it is quite time that the wax-bust 
controversy were laid. It has long since sunk to the 
level of a squabble wherein rival chemists contradict one 
another about the composition of the wax, or the exact 
date of the earliest known use of spermaceti. Dr. Bode 
should long ago have given up the attempt to prove by 
science that he is right, since every scientific test hitherto 
applied has merely thrown more doubt on his case. The 
tenacity of Dr. Bode’s belief in Leonardo does him 
eredit. Here, surely, we have genuine artistic faith, 
and Dr. Bode should not demean it by seeking proof of 
chemists and entomologists. 


MID-REVOLUTION. 


HAT the Prime Minister calls ‘‘ the ecclesiastical 
Easter ’’ affords an entr’acte of four days in the 
sordid drama of revolution which is now being enacted 
for the sole benefit of a small anti-national party com- 
posed of seventy Irish Separatists and forty British 
Socialists. The late Lord Salisbury observed about ten 
years ago that words by their multiplication had lost 
much of their force. This truth is strikingly applicable 
to the word “‘ revolution ’’. A little over a century ago 
Burke used the term to lay the foundations of modern 
Conservatism, and by its terrorising force stirred the 
people to a frenzy of national defence. A century 
before that date the word ‘‘ revolution ’’ was applied 
to the invasion of England by King William, and the 
remodelling of the Constitution upon the basis of the 
Bill of Rights. A revolution was regarded by our an- 
cestors as a very serious matter. To-day we are in 
mid-revolution, and the word has degenerated into a 
mere phrase of journalistic slang. Yet the thing is 
quite as serious as ever it was, and nothing but the 
levity and recklessness of Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet pre- 
vents the British people from realising the seriousness 
of the situation. To change suddenly and violently the 
fundamental Constitution of a country is a revolution, 
whether it be effected by Dutch troops, by barricades 
or by resolutions of a popular Assembly, and whether 
the transaction take place in France, in Bolivia, or in 
Great Britain. 

We are within eight days of the termination of the 
financial year 1909-1910, yet no provision whatever has 
been made by Parliament to meet an expenditure in- 
curred during the past twelve months of £164,000,000. 
We have arrived at a period of the year when the House 
of Commons, having passed the Supplementary Esti- 
mates and voted Supply for about six months in 
advance, comfortably adjourns for the Easter Recess in 
the expectation of hearing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer unfold his Budget for the coming year upon 
its return. There can of course be no question of a 
Budget for 1910-1911 being introduced next week, be- 
cause the Budget for 1909-1910 has not yet been sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons. Supply has only 
been voted up to 13 May, after which date, as we 
understand, the Government of the British Empire 
will be unable to borrow a penny-piece to pay 
eur Civil servants or our old-age pensioners. In 
the meantime no measures of social legislation have 
been introduced, and the Legislature is to devote its 
whole time to the discussion of resolutions for the 
destruction of the power of the House of Lords. The 
object of all these scandalous proceedings is avowed 
by official Liberals to be the resignation of the Govern- 
ment, the placing in office of Mr. Balfour, the refusal of 
supplies to him, the resumption of office by Mr. Asquith 
upon the condition that he is to be allowed to swamp 
the House of Lords with six hundred peers to carry 
his measure for the reduction of that Assembly to 
impotence! If this is not revolution upon the most 
approved Jacobinical pattern, the English language has 
no meaning. 

Let us consider for a moment the purport and effect 
of the resolutions tabled by Mr. Asquith. The House 
of Lords is to be ‘* disabled by law ’’ from amending 
or rejecting any Money Bill, which is defined to be any 
Bill which, in the opinion of the Speaker, deals solely 
with 
regulation of taxation ; charges on the Consolidated Fund 
or the provision of money by Parliament ; Supply ; the 
appropriation, control, or regulation of public money ; 
the raising er guarantee of any loan or the repayment 
thereof ; or matters incidental to those subjects or any of 
them ’’. For the House of Lords to agree to this would 
be to hand the nation over bound hand and foot to the 
Government. The battle of modern politics is concen- 
trated on the subject of taxation. The Socialists avow, 
and the feeble muddle-headed Liberals are aware, that 
it is the intention to effect a redistribution of property 
by means of direct taxation on land and capital. 
When taxation has crushed the owner of land and 
the capitalist employer to the verge of bankruptcy the 
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process of expropriation by the nationalisers will be a 
cheap business, the value of the goodwill or title being 
by that time sensibly diminished. But the danger is 
not confined to taxation. There is hardly a measure of 
first-rate legislative importance which does not involve 
a pecuniary transaction of some kind. It will only be 
necessary in future for the Government to put the money 
clauses of their measures into separate Bills in order to 
deprive the House of Lords of all power over them. 
Suppose, for instance, the monetary provisions ap- 
pendent to an Education or a Licensing or a Disesta- 
blishment Bill be put into a separate Bill, the House of 
Lords would be ‘‘ disabled by law ’’ from dealing with 
the kernel of the matter, its finance. But perhaps 
the gravest danger of all remains. Charges on the 
Consolidated Fund are to be removed from the legis- 
lative authority of the House of Lords. The pro- 
vision for the maintenance of the Monarchy and the 
salaries of the judges are charged on the Consoli- 
dated Fund, as well as the interest on the National 
Debt. It is appalling to think of the consequences 
that might flow from placing these charges in the 
uncontrolled discretion of the House of Commons. 
The Irish Repealers and certainly some of the British 
Labourites are not loyal to the Monarchy, and they 
have frequently expressed their opinion that it is 
too costly. Why not cut down the provision for the 
Royal Family by one-half or two-thirds? The money 
would be better spent on liberal wages for useless and 
inefficient work or, better still, in paying the salaries 
of members of Parliament. The question of the Judica- 
ture is the very gravest. Democracy is hostile to a 
Bench appointed for life; it prefers elected judges, 
elected, bien entendu, for a short time. Anyway, 
£5000 a year is far too large a salary for a pragmatical 
lawyer who has an imperfect sympathy with trade-union 
officials and their use of the cash-box for elections. 
Indeed, under this resolution the House of Commons 
could vote every one of its own members £1000 a year 
and every secretary of a trade union £500 a year. 
With regard to laws other than Money Bills—we 
wonder what they would be ?—the House of Lords is to 
be allowed to reject them three times in three successive 
sessions, after which a Bill is to be carried straight to 
the Sovereign for assent. If the Bill be introduced at 
the beginning of each session only a little more than 
two years need elapse before its presentation to the 
Sovereign ; and as the future Parliament is to last for 
five years nearly three vears might elapse before the 
nation had an opportunity of expressing its opinion 
on the measure. The danger of bringing a democratic 
Assembly into direct contact, or rather collision, with 
the Crown was illustrated in the French Revolution and 
has become a commonplace of history. Unless the 
Sovereign can rely on military force, he must sooner or 
later become the slave of the multitude or be deposed 
by it. 

But the question which strikes one in the eye is: For 
whose benefit is this rascally revolution being carried 
out? At the last election, certainly not taken on issues 
favourable to Conservatism, England returned 239 
Unionists, 191 Liberals, thirty-four Labour members, 
and one Nationalist. The Labour members are 
Socialists and belong to one of the anti-national groups. 
But add them and Mr. T. P. O’Connor to the Liberals, 
the Unionists have still a small majority within the ring- 
fence of the predominant partner. Scotland is certainly 
Radical, but we are not sure it is revolutionary, and it 
is, or was, decidedly opposed to Home Rule for Ireland. 
That the Liberals are seriously divided in their alle- 
giance to the revolutionary policy of the Government 
may be seen from the letter of Mr. Lough in the 
‘* Times ’’ of Wednesday. At whose bidding, then, is this 
revolution being forced upon the nation? At the bidding 
of Mr. Redmond and his tail of seventy Repealers—for 
the O’Brienites are not revolutionaries—backed by 
forty Labour-Socialists. The Labour-Socialists want 
to abolish the House of Lords altogether and govern 
the Empire by a single chamber. We are obliged 
to Mr. Barnes and his followers for their frankness. 
Mr. Redmond does not care twopence about our House 


ot Lords, or what becomes of the British Empire, after 
he has got his Parliament in Dublin. He tells us so. 
The constitutional question of one chamber or two 
does not interest him in the least. He wants to cripple 
or, better still, to abolish the House of Lords in order 
that a Home Rule Bill may become law. When that is 
done Mr. Redmond and his tail will be off, and we effete 
Britons may then have one, two, three or four chambers 
if we like. It by no means follows, as Sir Henry Blake 
points out in the ‘‘ Times ’’, that, even if the House 
of Lords is rendered powerless, a Home Rule Bill will 
be carried, because no Government dare pass such a 
Bill without a specific mandate from the constituencies, 
which means that we must have another election if the 
next is decided in favour of the revolutionists. But we 
agree with Mr. Redmond that the chances of a Home 
Rule Bill becoming law would be much increased by the 
elimination of the House of Lords as a political force. 
It therefore comes to this: that in order to further the 
objects of some seventy Irishmen who wish to break up 
the Empire, and of forty British Socialists who wish to 
redistribute property, the balance of the British Con- 
stitution is to be upset and the British Empire sold to a 
plebeian oligarchy composed of twenty demagogues, of 
whom about five rule the roost, and who have not 
amongst them one single national idea. When will the 
predominant partner awake to a sense of his supreme 
danger? If the electors endorse the conduct of the 
present Government, they must be drunk indeed with 
the wine of democracy. 


FREE TRADE FESTIVITIES. 


*T DREAD Tariff Reform’’, said Sir Edward Grey 

to the Free Trade Union on Tuesday, the Free 
Trade Union being engaged in the triple function of 
celebrating its own anniversary, the death of the 
Unionist Free Trade Club, and the birth of the Con- 
stitutional Free Trade Association. It must have been 
difficult to adjust his speech to the sad and the joyful 
‘‘ occasions ’’.. What common tone would do for them 
all? If he rejoiced over the accession to the Free 
Trade Union of Lord James, Mr. Arthur Elliot, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, and one or two more, it might hurt 
the feelings even of these very gentlemen, for they 
had come to the Free Trade Union only because the 
Unionist Free Trade Club had ‘‘ met its dissolution ’”’ 
but a few moments before. It would be indecent to be 
too cheerful, unless the Queen’s Hall meeting was to 
be taken as a kind of wake. Sir Edward Grey seems 
to have decided that the right thing was chastened 
serenity with a safe platitudinous discourse. Eloquence 
might jar; novel argument would be too mundane; he 
would confine himself to the old story, just the touches 
of nature which make all Free Traders kin. So we had 
one of those solemn orthodox expositions we are all so 
familiar with, though we have known even solemner, 
and solider, ones. Well, Sir Edward Grey dreads Tariff 
Reform, which does not particularly surprise us. He 
has very good reasons for dreading it, quite apart from 
the reasons he put forward, the lurid consequences of 
Tariff Reform—political profligacy and corruption at 
home, the undermining of the foundations of our in- 
dustry, the seeds of dissension and disruption in the 
Empire. All this is very terrible, but we have heard 
it too often to be much impressed. Would Sir Edward 
himself be so much alarmed, would he so dread Tariff 
Reform, if he were really assured that we should never 
get our sciéntific tariff?—if we had never a shred of 
argument at our backs, but had always shivered un- 
protected in the nipping frost of Free Trade intel- 
lectual superiority? In the House the other day, 
according to Sir Edward, our side were surprised at 
the ease with which even the Free Trade small-fry 
could tear to pieces the fallacies on which Tariff Re- 
formers relied. How Sir Edward could know this, 
if it were true, we cannot see, for it is exceedingly 
unlikely any Tariff Reformer, if he felt it, would tell 
his feelings to Sir Edward Grey. Does Sir Edward 
really think it is impressive, or that it adds to the value 
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of discussion, to make statements of this sort, which it 
would be quite as easy for every Tariff Reformer, how- 
ever stupid, to make of Sir Edward Grey and _ his 
party? Then the seats we did win—he is candid enough 
to admit we did win some—were won not by argu- 
ment but by prejudice. This, too, seems hardly to come 
up to the standard of the Liberal Aristeides. There 
is no conspicuous intelligence in saying your op- 
ponents won by prejudice while vou won by argument ; 
in a less blameless person it would be called silly. That 
he should talk in this way at all seems to bear out our 
view that Sir Edward had other more intimate reasons 
for dreading Tariff Reform than the public ones he 
gave. He is right to dread Tariff Reform, for it is 
an instant challenge to Liberal supremacy; serious 
enough, it may be, to turn Sir Edward Grey and his 
friends out of office at the next shock. Perhaps he 
was thinking of the Unionist Free Trade circular, the 
circular of the wing that has now gone over: ‘* It is 
evident from the results of the last election that the 
cause of Tariff Reform has gained ground among the 
electors *’. And it may be he has realised that the 
present House of Commons contains an anti-lree 
Trade majority. What has become of the Free Trade 
majority of over three hundred in the last House of 
Commons? These reflections may very well make Sir 
Edward Grey dread Tariff Reform. No need for him 
to invent that catalogue of catastrophes to justify his 
dread. You see, it is quite as unfortunate for him if he 
is turned out of office by Tariff Reform prejudice as by 
Tariff Reform argument. 

However, we will not say of him that he had no 
argument, though it might be rather ancient in 
character. But he did not bring out anything quite so 
age-worn as Lord James of Hereford’s point that the 
consumer was the person to trouble about, not the pro- 
ducer, because there are more consumers than pro- 
ducers. Does Lord James ever talk face to face 
with Radical working men? If he did he would find 
them to a man insisting that labour was the source 
of all wealth and all production; meaning by labour 
their labour. So that, as far as working men go, 
there are certainly not more consumers than pro- 
ducers, except when, as now under Free Trade, there 
are a vast number of unemployed. The out-of-work 
man is the only working man who is a consumer 
(or would like to be, poor chap) without being a 
producer. In fact the only people who are consumers 
without being producers are the ‘‘ idle rich ’’ of the 
Radical orator. So that Lord James’ main reason 
for being a Free Trader has no application except to 
a small fragment of the population, and those rich. It 
is quite true that the present fiscal system in many 
ways does suit such rich men as do no productive 
work. By a careful selection of stocks they can put 
themselves beyond serious danger from bad trade, and 
nothing can suit them better than a system laid out 
for the consumer as against the producer. Lord James 
precisely describes consumers and producers as com- 
batants, so he is necessarily on the side of the idle 
rich as against the worker, none other being consumers 
only. A less intelligent economic conception cannot be 
than that which represents the interests of consumer 
and producer as fundamentally opposed. At that rate, 
we should all be houses divided against ourselves 
indeed ! 

Sir Edward Grey made a point that population was 
not growing in protective countries other than Germany 
and America. The mere figures of growth of popula- 
tion are not very significant; but it is significant that 
from the more prosperous protective countries fewer 
of the better sort of working men emigrate than from 
this country. We are exporting our best men and 
exporting them to protectionist countries. Sir Edward 
misses the point of the argument, which is that Free 
Trade with all its profession of cheapness and plenty 
does not prevent our losing every year some of the 
best elements in our population; so that if the same 
thing happened under Tariff Reform we should be no 
worse off, and an opportunity would be given to test 
the Tariff Reform claims to be able to stimulate trade 
in ways Free Trade knows nothing of. It may not be 


wise to upset well for the chance of better, but it is 
always wrong to leave ill alone for fear of worse. 

Sir Edward evidently does not understand—he would 
not misrepresent—the Tariff Reform argument as to 
using a scientific tariff to get adverse duties lowered. 
Nobody supposes that putting on a tariff reduces the 
total amount of tariffs in the world; we do not claim 
that it makes for Free Trade. We say it would help 
us to get tariffs against ourselves lowered, and facts 
around us are now pointing that way. If Canada were 
a Free Trade country she would now be helpless before 
the United States, just as we now are helpless before 
France. Neither British Free Trade example nor the 
sentiment of the entente cordiale has prevailed one jot to 
get favourable terms for our goods under the French 
tariff. Rather the other way. Sir Edward may say we 
should do no better if we had a tariff to fight with. That 
is a pious opinion ; we should like to try ; at any rate, we 
could do no worse, so far as France goes. But the 
tariff would impinge on the entente. The French tarift 
has impinged on the entente; and that has not kept 
France from consulting her own trade interests with 
precious little thought of us. Where do we come in at 
that rate? We are no more to be diverted from our 
purpose by diplomatic bogeys of this sort than by Sir 
Edward's bogey of the Empire disrupting in a fit 
of mutual tariff jealousies. That is alarmism. On 
the other hand, it is a fact that every colony in the 
Empire is in favour of Preference, and that owing to 
delay on the part of this country Canada has been 
driven to make her own arrangements with foreign 
countries, one of the most dangerous symptoms im- 
perially—see Lord Crewe’s speech last weck—that have 
yet shown themselves. 


THE RUSSO-AUSTRIAN ACCORD. 
O doubt the understanding between Austria and 
Russia is reassuring so far as it goes, but Europe 
would have been glad to see it less reserved. It is some- 
thing to have a public declaration to the effect that the 
views of the two Powers with regard to Balkan policy. 
are identical. It is something to be thankful for that in 
the existing condition of unrest each Power will do its 
best to repress an outbreak instead of fanning the flame. 
But this, unfortunately, is a very long way from the 
cordial co-operation of the Murzsteg Convention, which 
kept the peace for ten years. Still even a relationship 
which allows of a free interchange of views, though not 
cordial, is to be preferred to an attitude of frigid 
silence. 

We were told to expect the appearance of a joint 
declaration. We have nothing of the kind, for the an- 
nouncement made is unilateral in so far as one Govern- 
ment alone—the Russian—is responsible for its publica- 
tion, and what we have is a ponderous budget of 
various despatches and “‘ aide-mémoires ’’, which, we 
are bound to say, hardly commands our respect for the 
resourcefulness of diplomatic methods. This compli- 
cated fashion of making a declaration to Europe is more 
worthy of the methods of the eighteenth century than of 
the twentieth. But the documents’ general impression is 
that, though both Powers think alike, their relations are 
yet strained and their interchange of views is neither 
frank nor free. Neither of them means if she can 
help it to allow her interests to be put in jeopardy by an 
outbreak in the Balkans; but though circumstances 
oblige them to work together, neither one nor the other 
likes the partner with whom she is bound by fate. That 
is the only interpretation that can be placed on the 
declaration. But some such statement was inevitable 
unless we were to see events drift into a condition which 
might erelong have seriously threatened a European 
war. In the tensity of feeling it would have been diffi- 
cult to prevent the Great Powers joining in if any of the 
smaller States had drawn the sword. Both Russia and 
Austria were in fact at the mercy of any Macedonian 
band which could find serious support in Athens or 
Belgrade or Sofia, or even of events in Crete. 

This danger is now at least minimised. Count 
Aehrenthal had Iess to forgive. He had had distinctly 
the best of the encounter, so if he took the first 
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steps in November last, as is alleged, he acted wisely.) 
But the earliest communication made public is from 
M. Isvolsky, dated January last, and the three points 
he urges proved acceptable to Austria. They were not, 
however, to be matters for Austria and Russia alone, 
as at Murzsteg, but for general agreement among the 
Powers. These three points, to which Austria entirely 
agreed, are maintenance of the status quo in the 
Balkans, of the new Turkish régime and of the small 
Balkan States. A good deal is said on both sides 
about the arrangement of 1897, to which each party 
expresses its adherence. But it is amusing to note 
that both of them have already repudiated it. Austria 
by her action in 1908 has made a return to the status 
quo of 1897 impossible, and Russia distinctly repudiated 
it in 1907, when, after Count Achrenthal’s statement 
regarding the Metrovitza railway, she accepted the 
changed situation and proposed to substitute an agree- 
ment of all the Powers for the more limited accord 
between two. 

All this verbiage and unreality tends rather to bring 
diplomatic routine into contempt than to clear up the diffi- 
culty. Russia sulkedfor some months. M. Isvolsky would 
only communicate with Austria by writing, and would 
have no intercourse by word of mouth with the Austrian 
Ambassador. Now at all events this is changed for the 
better. But it will be long before M. Isvolsky forgets 
the victory of his rival, now complete and ratified by 
the resumption of ordinary, though not cordial, relations. 
When Austria made her coup and annexed Bosnia, 
M. Isvolsky was unprepared to carry out his contre-coup 
of the opening of the Dardanelles and found himself 
“left ’’. He was hampered by previous arrangements 
which took away any genuine prospect of making an 
effectual protest. But public opinion in Russia would 
not allow him to accept the situation and admit that he 
had no valid ground of complaint. Then German inter- 
ference compelled acquiescence and filled up the cup of 
Russian humiliation. All this made M. Isvolsky’s sulki- 
ness easy to understand and indeed excusable. The force 
of circumstances however now compels Russia to emerge 
from her shell and express her determination that things 
shall be kept as they are. In this the other Powers will 
all acquiesce; but it marks the final victory of Count 
Aehrenthal and the ratification of his policy. British 
policy too does not come very brilliantly out of the en- 
counter. Where is the Conference which Sir Edward 
Grey was so determined should be held and which, 
against all probability, he declared time after time would 
be held? 

We need hardly remind our readers that from the first 
the SarurDay Review pointed out that there was not the 
least likelihood of anything of the kind taking place. 
Any who knew anything of European diplomatic his- 
tory knew that Russia’s hands were tied by previous 
understandings and that our own statesmen at the Con- 
gress of Berlin had invited Austria to take up the task 
which could only end in annexation. The course this 
country pursued throughout has been both feeble and 
blustering, and has left us in “a position only less 


‘humiliating than that of Russia. 


Count Achrenthal saw clearly enough the dangers of 
the new régime in Turkey. He had to act at once or not 
atall. The four protecting Powers should have done the 
same in Crete and there would have been no Cretan ques- 
tion now. As things are, the new Turkish régime finds a 
successful war necessary to establish its position. Every 
kind of persecution rages in Macedonia, while the 
Balkan Committee feasts Enver Bey in London. — But 
during his visit he is said to have given orders for iron- 
clads to the tune of five millions. Such armaments may 
be necessary to Turkey, but when they are ready and 
the guns too, pressure from Ottoman feeling may force 
the Turkish Government into a war. The odd thing is 
that they can find European financiers ready to advance 
the money required. But Turkey will not act rashly, at 
all events not yet, and the determination of Austria and 
Russia to keep the peace is for a time a safeguard, 


though not a strong one. 


THE GREAT CHARTREUSE FRAUD. 


[Q°s the comity of nations oblige the courts of this 
country to condone robbery and sacrilege and to 
sanction a trade fraud? This was the issue which was 
submitted to Mr. Justice Joyce, the Court of Appeal, and 
the House of Lords in the litigation over the business 
meaning of the word ‘‘ Chartreuse ’’’. Though Mr. 
Justice Joyce failed to grasp the points at issue, it is 
satisfactory that the Court of Appeal and the House of 
Lords have unanimously decided to stop the trade 
fraud which the Lord Chief Justice has branded as “‘ as 
audacious a falsehood as could well be conceived ’’. It 
is satisfactory also that the effect of the judgment of 
our two higher tribunals is a declaration that the 
sacrilegious confiscation effected by the French Legis- 
lature under the Associations Law has no force in this 
country. The only subject for regret is the apologetic 
tone which certain of the judges, notably the Lord 
Chancellor, adopted in giving their decisions against 
French officialism. The fact that their lordships felt 
so great a reluctance to censure a foreign Government, 
however, makes their unanimous judgment that the 
Associations Law is a penal Act which the comity of 
nations, in other words European civilisation, cannot 
enforce the more impressive. The French Associations 
Law, by the judgment of the tribunals of England, 
America, and even France itself, is now practically 
branded as a police regulation of a_ revolutionary 
character which seeks to confiscate property to which 
normally the French State has no title. The point is 
important, because a section of the English press which 
is always ready to shriek against any interference with 
the rights of property in this country has actually con- 
doned or justified the high-handed robbery of the 
Christian Church of France by the Republican Govern- 
ment. The transparent sophistries by which this 
sacrilegious brigandage has been justified have been 
exposed in the courts of every country in which the 
question has been examined, and to-day it is universally 
admitted that the rights of the French religious orders 
to their property were neither greater nor less than those 
of the middle-class Englishman to his Consols or his 
freehold. The Agnostic and Puritan bigotry which in 
its hatred of French Catholicism has recklessly sown 
the wind of confiscation runs a chance of reaping as 
the reward of its labours the whirlwind of socialism. 
To those misguided Protestants who have swallowed 
the fable that the enemies of French Catholicism are 
actuated by ideals of a higher morality than the 
Christian, or at least the Catholic, world has previously 
known the Chartreuse fraud and the Duez swindle should 
come as startling revelations. The Duez robbery was 
to the affaire Chartreuse no doubt as wine to water. 
But of the Duez robbery France has been the victim. 
The Chartreuse fraud, if successful, would have vic- 
timised the wealthy Englishman, and therefore it will 
bring home to him more clearly the meaning of the 
fraudulent spirit that the triumph of French Jacobinism 
has brought in its train. To dwell on the details of 
the story is specially necessary, as they have for obvious 
reasons been mainly ignored by the press. As every- 
one knows, the excellent liqueur known as Chartreuse 
is made by the monks of the famous Carthusian monas- 
tery of which the history carries us back to the days of 
the first Plantagenets. The liqueur is made by a process 
which is a trade secret known only to a few of the brethren 
of the Order and only partially to most of them. For the 
last sixty years the sale of the liqueur has been put on a 
financial basis, and in 1876 trade marks for its protec- 
tion were registered in England. From that date at 
least the word ‘‘ Chartreuse ’’ in England has meant a 
liqueur manufactured by the monks of the Carthusian 
monastery. In 1903 the world-famed home of the Car- 
thusians, after its inmates had vainly applied for regis- 
tration under the Law of Associations, was dissolved by 
judicial decree, and a man of the name of Leconturier 
was appointed liquidator to carry out the legalised 
brigandage. One thing, however, Leconturier happily 
failed to grab, and that was the secret of the process 
by which the liqueur was manufactured. Consequently 
it was a pure fraud for him or for any purchaser from 
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him to put on the English market any liqueur known 
as Chartreuse. An impudent man, however, sticks at 
nothing. 

‘* By a contrivance which ’’, says Lord Macnaghten 
in the House of Lords, ** it is difficult to reconcile 
with actual truth, the liquidator procured the English 
trade marks to be assigned to him on the ground 
that he was the assignee of the Abbé Rey’’, the 
procureur-général of the Carthusian Order, in whose 
name they had been registered. By means of this trick 
the Carthusian monks, who are now manufacturing 
their liqueur at Tarragona, were deprived of the use of 
their trade marks, and these marks were actually used 
to protect a liqueur manufactured by a company to 
whom Leconturter sold the trade of the monastery and 
passed off on the market as ‘‘ Chartreuse *’ against the 
bona fide article. Worse, however, followed. The 
following tricky advertisement was put forward on 
behalf of the shanti article, which was clearly intended to 
mislead the British public: ‘* The genuine liqueur ’’, 
so ran the tricky appeal, ‘‘ manufactured solely at 
La Grande Chartreuse, in France. In consequence of 
events not thoroughly understood by the public an in- 
crease of imitations has appeared. Therefore the neces- 
sity arises to put consumers on their guard, and remind 
them that ‘ Chartreuse "—the incomparable liqueur— 
is made and can only be made at La Grande Chartreuse. 
Caution.—When asking for ‘ Chartreuse ’ insist upon 
seeing the well-known signature and emblem on the 
label which alone ensures you obtaining the old and 
world-renowned liqueur Chartreuse ’’. So the men who 
knew that they did not possess the secret of the manu- 
facture of ‘* the old and world-renowned liqueur Char- 
treuse *’ fraudulently held themselves out to the world as 
its possessors, and endeavoured by this false advertise- 
ment to prevent the public from purchasing the genuine 
article. It would have been a bitter skit on inter- 
national jurisprudence if the ‘‘ comity of nations *’ had 
made it necessary for our courts to make themselves 
accomplices in this despicable and paltry fraud. For- 
tunately justice has been done and the right of the 
monks to their property and the protection of the British 
public against a sham imitation of a world-renowned 
liqueur been secured. 

All this has a moral. No Government or nation 
can outrage the moral law by a crusade of sacrilege and 
brigandage and not at the same time lower the general 
standard of morality. It is idle to regret that the 
French State cannot find more honest administrators. 
A State gets the servants it deserves, and the kind of 
servants who flock to the service of fraudulent Ministers 
will not be of a high character. This moral is writ large 
in the scandalous story of the destruction of our own 
monasteries, and far larger in the bloody annals of 
the French Revolution. The Associations Law and the 
Separation Law and the brigandage and fraud which 
have followed in their train, inasmuch as they are a step 
back to barbarism, touch European civilisation. This, 
in spite of his press, is being slowly brought home to 
the British Philistine by the Chartreuse fraud and the 
Duez revelations. 


THE SHAPING OF SOUTH AFRICAN 
PARTIES. 


(so BOTHA’S speech at the annual meeting 

of Het Volk on Tuesday abounded in good words, 
and yet comes to us with disappointment. Justifiably 
civil to the work and record of his party, he was 
civil also to the imperial Government, not forgetting 
the memory of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The 
bonds between South Africa and the British Empire 
must be strengthened, whiie in South Africa all localism 
must be shunned. The racial question being buried, 
let no man disturb the ashes of the past: ‘‘ Never let 
us be wreckers; let us always be builders’’. So far 
as he went the Transvaal Premier was admirable; but 
to the point desired of him the Transvaal Premier did 
not go. Just the other day he was hoping publicly 
that when the elections took place it would ‘‘ not ’’ be 
** a question of English and Dutch, but of returning 


the best men’’; that is to say, General Botha still 
hoped—as sincerely, no doubt, as anyone else—that 
he would succeed in carrying his people where him- 
self and Dr. Jameson would have them be. Now 
too evidently he finds that he cannot. More sig- 
nificant than their leader’s address was Het Volk’s 
subsequent action: ‘‘ It was resolved to amalgamate 
with similar organisations in South Africa.’’ Now 
these be Dutch organisations, and (if it is no longer 
mannerly to call them actively anti-British) organisa- 
tions adhering to the present division of parties, which 
dates back to and is based on the old intolerable inter- 
racial warfare. Het Volk is in line with the Afrikander 
Bond—a Bond we saw lately in open fury at the bare 
suggestion of carrying the current cries of ‘‘ No more 
racial feeling ! ’’ into practical effect. ‘* With these ”’ 
Orange Unie. It is the burial of Coalition in the first 
Ministry of United South Africa, and of *‘ Government 
by the best men ’’. 

The movement towards co-operation, irrespective of 
old party lines, was no sudden idea, but a continuance of 
the best and most hopeful work which distinguished the 
National Convention and the making of the new Con- 
stitution. For many people this has seemed the only 
way of carrying on that work of Union which the Con- 
vention began. The delegates who met in London 
worked (with perhaps one exception) in entire harmony. 
More than one expressed the hope that, as in Canada 
and in Australia, political parties had combined to form 
the first Federal Government, so the earliest years, at any 
rate, of a United South Africa might be free from the 
old taint. In Canada, where racial division had 
mattered, coalition was particularly successful; and it 
is a curious commentary on our fuss about the Lords 
that something was hoped from the fact that between 
the establishment of Union and the meeting of the first 
Parliament an interregnum was inevitable, during 
which the administration of the new State—no 
elementary affair—would be in the hands of a Ministry 
holding office without popular election. 

In all this the friendship between General Botha and 
Dr. Jameson was, as we hope it may remain, an im- 
portant factor. Their first meeting occurred, as some 
one said, at about 1500-2000 yards! But men are not 
worse friends for having stood against one another 
in the ranks of war. At the Convention they quite 
naturally came together as men bent on any construc- 
tive work and on eschewing criticism. In London last 
summer they were much together, revolving a common 
policy. And on their return to South Africa their own 
strong wish for common action and the ‘* Best Men ” 
policy was carried to the point of opening definite 
negotiations between the Progressives and the Govern- 
ment leaders in the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony. 

It was there that Mr. Merriman cut in. He had 
been already respectfully approached and sounded 
and was unsympathetic. But to rush to his con- 
stituents at Carnarvon and communicate the fact 
of this negotiation as a conspiracy which he had 
detected, with no word of Dr. Jameson’s communica- 
tion, seems curious in an English gentleman. Mr. 
Hertzog perhaps was never sympathetic with the idea 
(which might even cost a robust Dutch leader his office) ; 
but in Mr. Merriman’s support he defined coalition 


as a combination of two parties each of which sacrificed 


its principles to the mere necessity of combined 
action. Dr. Jameson answered that if this were true, 
he himself would be opposed to coalition; but that no 
parties in South Africa were opposed in principle. 
When Mr. Merriman declared himself satisfied with 
the present party divisions and wished to perpetuate 
the divisions in the Union Parliament, he was anxious, 
of course, to keep Mr. Botha from the kingship of 
the United House; but he was also pleading the 
continuance of racial division. It seems curiously 
topsy-turvy to find a man with so much wit, if not 
perhaps humour, taxing those who seek to put peace 
into practice with the desire to accentuate racial divi- 
sion. But Mr. Merriman, of course, has ever his joyless 


Mr. Hyde at his elbow, and like Mr. Hyde he may yet: 


find his Nemesis. 
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Coalition being off, as we have said before, if there 
must be the old divisions of Dutch and English, the 
responsibility will decidedly not lie on our countrymen, 
and they may be counted on to put up a good fight. 
The Opposition in the Transvaal—small as it was and 
deprived, from the nature of their preoccupations, of 
the services of some of the best men on the Rand—has 
done important service, and won good marks from 
foemen as well as friends. That body will now be 
strengthened by the acquisition of Mr. Phillips and 
others who were prevented by pacific scruples or other- 
wise from taking the field. These fighting men will 
co-operate with others as experienced and capable 
as Dr. Smartt and Colonel Crewe from the Cape, and 
Sir James Fraser from the Orange River Colony, and 
all of them with Dr. Jameson for their leader. It will 
be an excellent Opposition. 

Still one element must not be forgotten. If party, 
which is racial, division must be, a piquant surprise 
may await us in the personnel of the Opposition. There 
is the Governor-General to consider—whom will he call 
to be his first Premier? Mr. Merriman, though he 
rests on Bond votes, has never quite secured the Bond 
confidence. If they have backed General Botha and 
Het Volk, the Bond and Orange Unie may not stickle 
for a Cape man as first Premier. Mr. Botha has claims 
on every type of Dutchman, and has the respect, more- 
over, of many Britons. Now Mr. Merriman has de- 
clared that he will not serve under General Botha, and 
who then should lead the Opposition if not the Father 
of the Cape House and of South African politics? It 
will be cheerful to see Mr. Merriman and Dr. Jameson 
sitting together on the front Opposition bench, but 
whom would the Progressives of the Cape and Trans- 
vaal naturally follow? It seems too much to hope that 
Dr. Jameson might after all sit opposite. When Mr. 
Botha bade Het Volk reorganise on such a basis that 
they might include anybody in South Africa, he may or 
may not have foreseen a loophole by which, at the 
eleventh hour, to bring in ‘‘ The Doctor’’. It would 
strengthen the first Government if he did, and go a long 
way to confuse men’s minds as to what is and is not 
the dividing line of parties. At any rate, the General 
would be a better choice than Mr. Merriman. 


THE CITY. 


HURSDAY saw a big exodus of City men to the 
country and the seaside with pockets well filled. 

Few holidays have been commenced in such good 
spirits. The ‘‘ bears’? in the Stock Exchange took 
liberties with prices early in the week, but were well 
punished for their temerity before the House closed 
for the vacation. Speculators refused to be frightened 
to the degree that was intended, and finding their 
tactics only partially successful the ‘‘ bears’’ re- 
treated and shortly afterwards were found buying 
back all the shares they had sold. In the present 
mood of the public it is a dangerous game to 
sell ‘‘ short’. The floating supply of shares is com- 
paratively small, and there is a genuine demand for 
all on offer. This is especially so with rubber shares 
and the majority of Rhodesian and Transvaal mining 
shares. It might have been supposed that the public 
appetite for rubber shares was satiated, but brokers 
report a constant demand for all the dividend-payers. 
Many of the early buyers have sold and are standing 
aloof, but their experiences in money-making have 
aroused the cupidity of others, and these are apparently 
quite undaunted by the high prices ruling. The record 
price obtained for the raw material increases the keenness 
of these late buyers ; and if this consideration continues 
to weigh with them, we shall have a still larger influx, 
as there is every probability of rubber going to a higher 
figure. The many new issues made early in the week 
have met with a good response, and after the holi- 
days the output will be increased. It is the unceasing 
creation of new companies which is the real danger to 
the market, as many of the prospectus estimates will 
‘be falsified, and when the truth is realised something 


like a panic may prevail. We recognise another 
‘* wild cat’’ in the Bukit-Sympa Rubber and Cotton 
Estates, Limited. 

Home railway stocks keep very firm considering the 
gravity of the labour crisis in the coal trade. Traffics 
are expanding at such a rate that the market is disposed 
to ignore the importance of the trouble, or rather to 
treat it as a secondary consideration. It probably 
can afford to do so if receipts continue to increase in 
the present ratio, but until the position is more assured 
we are inclined to advise investors not to commit them- 
selves too deeply. The Southern companies would be 
least affected by a coal strike, and the underground 
stocks scarcely at all. An appreciation of this is found 
in the exceptional strength of Brighton, South-Eastern, 
and Metropolitan and District stecks. Argentine rail- 
ways are having a poor time just now, but this is not 
reflected in the course of prices, owing to the existence 
of a ‘‘bear’’ account. Prospects of the Leopoldina 
Company are improving, and anyone who recognises 
the risk of an investment in Brazil will find that this 
stock possesses good speculative chances. The ordinary 
stock of the Mexican Southern may still be recommended 
for permanent investment, though the price is six 
points higher than when we first drew attention to its 
merits. 

A fresh campaign is in progress to strengthen the 
board of the Hudson Bay Company, in which French 
interests are taking a part. If it is pursued as enér- 
getically as the campaign against the Pekin Syndicate 
some important developments may result. It has long 
been a source of annoyance to many shareholders that 
the board should continue to run the company on the 
conservative lines of fifty years ago, but efforts to 
change things have always met with reproof from Lord 
Strathcona. French shareholders intend to force the 
hands of the board. Canadian shareholders are also 
agitating for reforms. Firstly they demand the retire- 
ment of several members of the present board and the 
appointment of more go-ahead directors. Secondly, 
they want the shares split into amounts of £1. Lord 
Strathcona objects because it would make the shares a 
speculative counter. We agree, but the present price 
of 107 for the £10 shares makes dealings very difficult. 
A less objectionable proposal would be to split the shares 
in half and make them £5 each. Even Lord Strathcona 
could not raise any reasonable objection, and prompt 
acceptance of the idea might save the company from 
getting into the hands of a body of speculators whose one 
aim would be to manipulate the market. Some keen 
foreign houses are buying Carthagena and Herrerias 
Steam Tramways shares, quoted at 43 for the £10. The 
company has not paid a dividend since May 1908, but is 
expected to do so before long. 


INSURANCE: THE OLD EQUITABLE SOCIETY. 


N he Saturpay Review, if nowhere else, it is 
permissible to confess to a considerable bias 
in favour of the Old Equitable Society. Founded in 
1762, the office is of more importance than any 
other society in the history of life assurance. For 
good or ill, the whole system of bonuses which is so 
important at the present day is due to the Old 
Equitable. Perhaps it may be added that the supreme 
importance of security so characteristic of British 
life offices is a direct consequence of the prudence 
with which the affairs of this society have been 
managed. 

The Old Equitable completed, at the end of 1909, 
another valuation period, and is able to maintain the 
rate of bonus formerly given on whole-life policies and 
tu increase the rate of bonus on endowment assurances 
from 26s. to 3o0s., the bonuses being calculated on sums 
assured and previous bonuses. The bonus system of 
the Old Equitable is a curjous one, and in one sense 
the original exponent of mutual life assurance deviates 
somewhat widely from the principles of mutuality. The 
system is to increase the sum assured on whole-life 
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policies for £1000 by £65 at the end of five years and 
by a further £65 at the end of ten years. Subsequent 
bonus additions increase by the half of £65 every five 
years, so that the bonus for the third quinquennial 
period i is £97 1os., for the fourth £130, for the eighth 
quinquennium £260, and so on throughout. 

The effect of this system is to give exceedingly large 
bonuses to policies that have been in force for a great 
number of years. It appears probable that those 
policyholders who die soon have smaller amounts paid 
to their estates than have really been earned, and that 
policies that have been in force for long periods yield 
unduly large profits. While not open to the objections 
that attach to the discredited tontine bonus system 
formerly adopted by the American offices and now 
abandoned, the Old Equitable Society—the real 
originator of mutual life assurance—approximates more 
closely to this tontine system than almost any other 
first-class office in existence. 

This, as we have said, is curious, but the system 
has certain very practical advantages, chief among 
which must be mentioned the attractiveness of the 
office for those who effect assurance early in life. These 
remarks apply only to policies under which the sum 
assured is payable at death whenever it happens; 
assurance of this kind, whether subject to the payment 
ot premiums for the whole of life, or for a limited 
number of years only, is, in our judgment, better 
suited to the great majority of cases than endowment 
assurance, which is unduly popular in these days. 

It may be fairly urged that if a man dies compara- 
tively soon after taking a policy his estate makes a 
iarge financial gain, since the sum payable under the 
policy, even without the addition of any bonuses, 
greatly exceeds the total amount paid in premiums. If, 
on the other hand, mutual life assurance is regarded, 
as we think it should be, as a process for equalising 
the financial consequences of early death, it is a mis- 
application of mutual principles to give small bonuses 
to the policies of those who die soon and exceptionally 
large bonuses to the policies of those who live long. 
This point is, perhaps, rather academic than practical, 
and the fact remains that assurances in the Old 
Equitable Society are singularly attractive contracts, 
especially for those who assure early in life and live 
for a long time. 

The endowment assurances of the Old Equitable are 
a comparatively recent innovation in the practice of 
this society, and even with the increased bonus of 3os. 
per cent. per annum on sums assured and previous 
benuses fall very considerably short of the results given 
by some other offices. The distinction is significant ; 
from the point of view of security, economy of manage- 
ment, and general excellence it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find a society that is superior to the 
Equitable. For endowment assurances it would be 
very easy to find a number of offices that give better 
results. The precise reason for this we do not attempt 
to explain; but these facts show that the choice of an 
office with which to assure should vary with the kind 
of policy desired and the age at which the assurartce is 
efiected. For whole-life policies and young lives it is 
scarcely possible to beat the Old Equitable; for en- 
dowment assurances and for those who take whole-life 
policies late in life other companies may be better. 
While, however, pointing out facts of this order, we 

cannot emphasise too strongly the security and character 


of the parent of mutual life assurance throughout the 
world. 


THREE EXOTICS. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


“FRE Stage Society goes on thriving, in despite of 

difficulties—difficulties which are in themselves a 
token of good work achieved. But for the preliminary 
labours of the Stage Society, whereby was created 
gradually a public for better plays than were in vogue, 
the Vedrenne-Barker management could not have come 
into being ; nor would Mr. Trench be at the Haymarket ; 


and Mr. Frohman at the Duke of York’s would be just 
what Mr. Frohman is in a hundred-and-one other places. 
It is natural that playwrights whose hopes of production 
were once centred on the Stage Society should now 
betake themselves to managers who can grant them a 
gratification more obvious than is to be found in having 
a play produced just twice and away. But the Stage 
Society has not lost good reason for existence. There 
is no lack of plays which, written by foreign authors 
about foreign life, would have no chance of even a modest 
‘* run ’’ in London, and yet are interesting and delightful 
to connoisseurs, and may weli be produced on the twice- 
and-away system. 

Of such are the three short plays which I saw last 
Monday—*‘ Count Festenberg’’, ‘‘ Life’s Import- 
ance ’’, and ‘* The Return ”’, all of them by Felix Salten, 
a Viennese writer, of whom I had never, in my most 
attentive moments, heard. The usual objection to a 
triple bill is that it distracts : so soon as we have been 
coaxed comfortably into one mood, the time has come 
for another ; and in the end we go away bemused. There 
can be no ‘such objection w here the three plays are 
by one man, with unity of motive. Herr Salten’s 
manner is not, certainly, one manner throughout the 
triad. Though the plays are light comedies, in the 
second the comedy is developed into a scene of horror, 
and in the third there is an admixture of farce. But in 
all of them the main feature is Herr Salten’s peculiar 
sardonic humour—a very real and abounding humour, 
though now and again its effects are laboured with a 
somewhat Teutonic thoroughness. And, throughout, 
the basis of the fun is in the differences—some of them 
fundamental, some of them merely conventional— 
between the upper and middle classes of Viennese society. 
Herr Salten holds no brief for either class. He is equally 
happy in making either class ridiculous in contact and 
in contrast with the other. In the first of his plays, 
it is the Nobility that he covers with confusion; in the 
second, the Bourgeoisie ; in the third, both alike. He is 
lucky in being Austrian—in being born where class- 
barriers do solidly exist, and where the class on either 
side of them is quite unlike the class on the other. If he 
were English, he would find it very up-hill and thankless 
work to get any comedy out of the motive of class. For 
here, where nowadays the classes merge insidiously into 
one another, the writer who would make fun of their dif- 
ferences is bound to exaggerate—harking back fifty years 
or so for his types. Nor is he merely reproved by us for 
being old-fashioned : we callhimasnob. Where nobody 
is sure that he isn’t a little higher or lower in the social 
scale than he seems to be, where everybody at heart is in 
hope of rising and in fear of sinking, it is deemed brutal, 
and in bad taste, to talk openly about distinctions of class. 
Oh, hush! It is all very well to be frank in Vienna ; for 
there vou are placed definitely, and for ever, beyond reach 
of hope or fear, according to lineage or lack of it ; and 
according to your place vour very soul, to say nothing 
of your surface, is of an especial and particular kind. It 
is all very well to be frank in New York, where you are 
placed, not less definitely because temporarily, according 
to your wealth or lack of it, and where there is no apparent 
difference either of soul or surface between the elect and 
the mob. But here in England, where neither money nor 
birth can place you absolutely, and where poverty and 
humble origin are but a drag, and where there are certain 
differences of soul and aspect to be discerned at this and 
that indeterminate point of the social scale—oh, where 
all the ground is so delicate, and the light so dim, take 
care! beware! tread gingerly ! 

The first of Herr Salten’s exercises in that frankness 
which we watch with timid envy from afar has for its 
hero a waiter who has been passing himself off as a 
count and has married into an aristocratic family. He 
is no mere vulgar adventurer. He had always been sure 
that there must be noble blood in his veins, and, though 
he was not ashamed of being a waiter in a New York 
restaurant, and was indeed a very good waiter, he felt 
that the life he was leading was unworthy of him. So 
he appropriated the title of a certain Count Max Fes- 
tenberg, who, having been expelled from the Austrian 
army, had died obscurely in New York. With the help 
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of this title, and of the money he had made, he won 
the hand of the beautiful daughter of Count Ludwig 
Laurentin, from whom he refused to accept any money, 
proudly preferring to support his wife by the exertions 
of his own very great ability. He was a devoted and 
altogether admirable husband. But, not long after 
the curtain rises, his secret is laid bare by a cousin of 
his wife, who had been an unsuccessful suitor for her 
hand. His wife and his father-in-law cannot deny the 
cogency of his explanations ; they acknowledge that he 
is in himself just as fine a fellow as ever he had seemed 
to them. His wife’s love for him, and his father-in- 
law’s liking for him, are unshaken. But really—no, 
not even if the scandal be hushed up—they cannot have 
anything more to do with him: he is not one of them. 
He then tells them that there is nothing to prevent him 
from getting himself adopted by an elderly member of 
the Festenberg family who owes him some money. The 
father-in-law wavers; so does the wife. But at this 
moment the cousin returns with a policeman, and the 
hero is taken off in custody. ‘‘ You cur!’’ hisses the 
Countess to the cousin; and the curtain falls. This 
conclusion is quite irrelevant. Herr Salten has no 
business to make us feel sorry for the adventurer, or 
angry with the cousin. The play, being a light satire, 
ought to have ended in the family’s consent to take the 
adventurer back to its bosom so soon as he had got 
himself made a Festenberg. 

‘** Life’s Importance *’ is a contrast between a voung 
nobleman, named Hugo, who has never done anything, 
and has no wish to do anything, and Doctor Konrad 
Hopfner, his brother-in-law, a self-made man. Hopf- 
ner, though immensely proud of the *‘ grit ’’ by which 
he has worked his way up, nurses a constant envy of 
people who haven't needed to work their way up. He 
secretly hates Hugo, who is secretly amused by him 
and his self-esteem. Hugo has not been feeling very 
well, and asks his brother-in-law to make a medical 
examination of him. The result is that Hopfner tells 
him abruptly that he has not more than six months to 
live. Hugo collapses, Hopfner preaches unctuously 
about courage and self-control. Hopfner, it seems, 
could look death in the face, as he always has looked 
life in the face, without flinching. Hugo, knowing well 
that the doctor has thoroughly enjoyed the whole scene, 
gives him a chance of displaying his fortitude. He 
‘‘ covers ’’ the doctor with a pistol, tells him that in 
exactly fifteen minutes he will be shot dead, and asks 
to be taught how a man should die. At first the doctor 
laughs, but presently he becomes dismayed, and then 
abject and piteous. Hugo is obdurate, and, as the 
clock begins to strike the hour of doom, he pulls the 
trigger. The doctor falls over in a dead faint. Hugo, 
throwing away the unloaded pistol, goes out into the 
garden, very much amused. His brother-in-law, when 
he ‘‘comes to’’, will preach no more sermons. The 
long-drawn scene of suspense was admirably played by 
Mr. Charles Quartermaine, as Hugo, and by Mr. 
Clifton Alderson, who, as the doctor, worked up to 
such a climax of suppressed hysteria as I have not seen 
on the stage since the death of Charles Warner. 

‘*The Return’ presents the farcical tragedy of a 
man who finds that what he supposed to. be his 
death-bed is but an ordinary sick-bed. Having been 
assured by the doctors that his last hour was at hand, 
Konstantin Trubner sent for the shop-girl who had 
borne him a child ten years ago; and was married to 
her. He presently became convalescent. We see him 
now embarrassed, but not altogether displeased, by the 
fact that he is now a family man. But his wife and 
child are altogether displeased by the situation. The 
child is devoted to the piano-tuner with whom her 
mother has for many years been living. The mother 
is devoted to him, too. He is devoted to them both. 
But he is, in his way, a precisian, and he refuses to 
consort with another man’s wife. He is furious at 
the. survival of Trubner. In the end, poor, harassed 
Trubner decides that the one comfortable thing for him 
‘to do is to become as one dead—to let the greater part 
of his money be distributed according to the will he had 
made, and to take up his residence in some other city 
than Vienna. The idea of the play is worked out with 


a great deal of humour; and all the characters, 
especially the piano-tuner, have a solid actuality in the 
midst of the absurdities. 


ELEKTRA AND OTHER THINGS. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


ha the year 1809 Haydn, the real inventor of modern 
music, departed this life; and in the same year a 
number of squealing infants entered upon it, amongst 
them Gladstone and Tennyson. Apparently after re- 
flection upon these indubitable facts Professor Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford, profoundly stirred, deter- 
mined to commemorate two of the gentlemen just men- 
tioned, namely Haydn and Tennyson, and he wrote a 
‘* choral overture *’, ** Ave atque Vale ’’, with this pur- 
pose. The overture, I understand, is in a sort of way 
dedicated to them. The connexion between the two 
artists is not very obvious ; indeed, they were as unlike 
in all their characteristics and ways, their aims and 
achievements, as two men could possibly be. I will 
not go so far as to say there was any antagonism 
between them, nor will I suggest that Haydn’s spirit 
fled about the time of Tennyson's arrival; but the 
dissimilarity was complete. However, Professor Sir 
Charles has his own views; and he took some sublime 
verses from Ecclesiasticus and set them for chorus, 
organ and orchestra, and the work was given for the 
first time at Queen’s Hall a year ago. 1 did not hear 
it then, and regret to say I heard only the latter por- 
tions of it on Monday night, when the London Choral 
Society and London Symphony Orchestra combined to 
perform it (and other works). I might have run faster 
for the train had not the programmist stated boldly and 
without reservation that the work ‘* opens with a short 
orchestral introduction ’’. That is so very usual that 
J did not hurry. Had it opened with a long perora- 
tion my course might have been different. The parts I 
heard are not bad music for a Professor. 

Still, it is Professor’s music. We want a new term 
for such exercises. Wagner called them ‘‘ Kapell- 
meister-musik ’’, which is neither brief nor English. 
We may speak about verse and about poetry—the 
terms overlap, it is true, but it is quite easy to make 
the distinction clear when a distinction is intended (I 
mean a distinction intended by the critic, and not the 
poet or versifier; in fact, all versifiers think they are 
poets and intend to write poetry). Our word music 
corresponds simply to the word verse, and consequently 
we commonly describe as music a lot of praiseworthy 
and excellent stuff that is not music, as poetry is 
poetry, but ‘* Kapellmeister-musik ’’ or Professor's 
music. 

Ten years ago this—I hardly know what to call 
it without seeming disrespectful—represented English 
music to the inhabitants of the adjacent territories of 
our continent; and on Monday night it struck me most 
forcibly that we have really progressed a good deal 
during these ten years. After hearing so recently the 
works of Holbrooke, Delius and Granville Bantock, 
how antiquated the strains of Professor Sir Charles 
sounded! Merely to recall that one lived in the period 
when Sir Charles, Sir Hubert and Sir Alexander were 
lords of music in England makes one feel aged. It 
sends one to the mirror to look for grey hairs and 
wrinkles. How is their power departed and their glory 
gone from them, these teachers and writers of dull 
counterpoint! Perhaps a thing like this ‘* Ave atque 
Vale °’, with its half-felt emotion, had a meagre chance 
after Mr. Beecham’s opera-season, where we had heard 
the ‘‘ Village Romeo and Juliet’’ of Delius and 
Strauss’ ‘‘ Elektra ’’—the second not an English com- 
position, but a very modern one, and one which could 
never have been heard in England under the ancient 
régime. Under the ancient régime such an enterprise 
as Mr. Beecham’s would inevitably have resulted in a 
dead failure—even an over-boomed ‘* Elektra ’’ could 
not have saved it. 

Whether ‘‘ Elektra ’’ has saved Mr. Beecham or 
not, one thing is certain—Mr. Beecham has done more 
than any man who is actively engaged in the produc- 
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tion of anti-Academic works to free us from the 
three-headed hydra. All the same, it seems to me a 
pity, the greatest of pities, that Mr. Beecham should 
have trusted to a foreign work for the financial success 
of his season. That Mr. Beecham wholly relied upon 
it is more than I can say. In any case the ending on 
Saturday night was a very tame affair. It was exactly 
like the ending of a debate in the House of Commons. 
The composer’s own reading was in all essentials the 
same as Mr. Beecham’s. 

A good deal more might be written about Mr. 
Beecham and his goddaughter ‘‘ Elektra ’’, but really it 
is not worth the space. ‘‘ Elektra’’ has come with the 
same clatter as ‘‘ The Spectre’s Bride ’’ came, and as 
‘“* Mors et Vita ’’ came, and with the same absence of 
clatter it will depart. As a serious and whole-hearted 
lover of good and honest music I ask the London 
serious and whole-hearted lovers of music—genuine 
music—if they mean to encourage Mr. Beecham and 
such men as Mr. Beecham to waste their time, energy 
and cash upon this sort of thing? Its popular success 
merely encourages young men to trust to the ingenious 
and bizarre instead of to sincere music. 

It is really pleasant to turn from Mr. Beecham’s so 
finely bungled season to a few concerts that have 
taken place of late. At one time, at this period of the 
year, there was not a decent concert to attend. The 
concerts of old time, I may assure our younger readers 
(and our older readers who were not there) were 
abominable. A conductor called Cusins used to beat 
time so loudly with his feet that the audience could 
not hear the music. However, Mr. Cusins is 
gone and the concerts of to-day are infinitely better. 
A magnificent rendering of the Ninth Symphony on 
Monday night was worth coming a hundred miles to 
hear. Mr. Landon Ronald’s interpretation of the 
Fifth last week was also fine, although too strenuous. 
Beethoven was far too strong a composer to need the 
additional nervous energy of any conductor whatever. 
Amongst the concerts which I chanced on recently was 
one by Miss Mary Cooper—a lady with one of the 
finest voices I have recently heard and also with a fine 
technique. A newspaper paragraph informed me that 
she intended going to the Colonies; but I hope she 
won't be so foolish. England is a large country. The 
London Choral Society acquitted themselves very well 
on Monday night in Beethoven’s Ninth; but they have 
much to acquire—especially in the way of voice. 
Richter’s reading was glorious. After all, he is the 
great conductor. At one time I used to find fault with 
him : he seemed tame and flat after the fiery ebullition 
of Mottl. Now I begin to perceive that it was the critic, 
not the conductor, who was at fault. Of course it is a 
crime in a critic to change his mind, to be different at 
forty odd years from what he was before thirty, but 
Richter is so magnificent an artist that justice must be 
done, even if the heavens fall on the critic’s head. 

Amongst a dozen other concerts one or two ought not 
to pass unnoticed. A vocal and pianoforte recital by 
Messrs. Borwick and Henschel was a trifle monotonous. 
Neither artist did anything inartistic, but both were very 
dull. Mr. Borwick was once a promising young man; 
where is that promising young man now? He is merely 
a pretty player. His playing lacks masculinity: he 
tinkles through great pieces in a fashion reminding one 
of a young lady playing voluntaries on a church-organ. 
There is no variety—indeed, there is wearisome mono- 
tony. How different was Rosenthal with the Queen’s 
Hall Orchestra of 12 March! He has not one-tenth 
part of Borwick’s sheer temperament ; but his technique 
is marvellous and he is quite clever enough to give a 
eg imitation of a great interpretation of great 
works. 


FRENCH COUNTRY LIFE. 
SPORT.” 
OME time ago a French nobleman boasted that the 
Dreyfus case was the most important national event 
se far as he was concerned: ‘‘ Previously the Jewish 
millionaires asked me sometimes to shoot ; they now do 


so always’’. There are many big shoots in France 
where our best shots are only too glad to go, sure that 
they will have sport of the very best kind ; but the game 
laws are not enforced in France as rigidly as they are 
in England, and in many districts poachers have a good 
time. A French ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ recently returned from 
a few days’ shooting in Alsace and said to one of 
his neighbours ‘‘Ah! Monsieur le Marquis, quelle 
chasse! ’’ which made the Marquis long for the day 
when the German Emperor might be able to enforce the 
same game laws in his own part of France. This 
observation was not, however, well received, and his 
friends observed ‘‘ Les chasseurs n’ont pas de patrie ”’ 
—they have no patriotism. This prevalence of poaching 
has been fatal to sport in many industrial districts. One 
has heard of the old story of the ‘‘ chasse ’’ which con- 
sisted of three rabbits. Jean and Jeanne were a young 
couple who had just paired and gave some promise. 
They must therefore be spared, but if you should happen 
to see ‘‘ ce vieux coquin Jacques, tirez sur lui’’. Still 
the fact remains that there is plenty of sport in France 
and that it is thoroughly enjoyed by all classes of 
Frenchmen, who, if they have no shoot of their own, 
gladly club together and hire shooting rights over a few 
farms which they visit regularly every Sunday during 
the season. They are by no means so pretentious as 
we are. A few rabbits and a brace or two of partridges 
are not despised, whilst the average get-up is simple 
in the extreme. There are exceptions, as the young 
Frenchman who has never left his country and wishes 
to be looked upon as ‘‘ trés sport ’’ is a sight for the 
gods. Broad checks, a showy tartan necktie of the 
waterfall pattern, with tartan stockings, high-laced 
boots and a Tyrolese hat, complete a get-up which is 
striking, to say the least of it. 

France is split up into regions in which the shooting 
opens on different Sundays, which vary in accordance 
with the condition of the harvest in the many depart- 
ments belonging to each separate region. Thus there 
are often four weeks between the opening date of the 
shooting season in the South and North of France, 
which facilitates the sale of poached game. It is not 
always pleasant travelling on the Saturday which pre- 
cedes the opening of the shooting season in any one of 
the districts, for the trains are crammed with all sorts 
and conditions of men bent on the same object. 

A big shoot is a wonderful sight with its army of 
keepers all dressed in green cloth faced with velvet of 
a darker hue and slashed with gold or silver lace. Their 
velvet hunting-cap and the horn which they generally 
carry as a badge of office show that they are equally at 
home with a shoot or a hunt. There is a good deal of 
fuss and noise at the start, especially in the south; but 
when the beetroot or stubble is reached they are very 
businesslike in their operations. The main difference 
between an English and a French shoot is that there is 
no adjournment for luncheon. A heavy breakfast is 
eaten at ten or half-past ten, and the shooters are out 
until they return for a ‘“‘ goiter’’ at about half-past 
four. Ladies frequently join in the sport. They are 
certainly more enterprising in this respect than English- 
women, and some of them are really uncommonly good 
shots. Then there is far more talking ; shooters, game- 
keepers and beaters cannet keep quiet, and a large 
quantity of game gets scared away by the turmoil 
inseparable from a French party. Notwithstanding the 
prevalence of poaching, bags are still considerable in 
some districts, and if sportsmen will only give them- 
selves the trouble of working up a shoot they can get 
very good value for their money. A French “‘ garde ”’, 
especially if he has had some experience in the service 
of the State, is quite as keen as the average English 
keeper. The scarcity of fox-hunting in France enables 
him to look upon foxes as vermin and to destroy them 
ruthlessly whenever he mects them. In the State 
forests a keeper receives ten francs and the skin of every 
fox he kills ; whilst in most communes a small reward is 
paid to anyone who kills not only foxes but ferrets, 
weasels, stoats or snakes. 

Needless to say, fox-hunting is not a very popular 
ferm of sport in France, though many an Englishman: 
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has thoroughly enjoyed a day with the Pau Foxhounds. 
In our part of Picardy hunting is unknown, and we 
must therefore either go to Compiégne or Chantilly on 
the Chemin de fer du Nord or to Fontainebleau on 
the Paris, Lyon et la Méditerranée line. There are 
many fine packs of staghounds in the three adjoining 
forests of Compiégne, Halatte and Chantilly, all within 
seven hours of ‘Charing Cross. A meet is a fine sight. 
The men’s dress is rather more elaborate than in Eng- 
land, whilst the women who belong to the hunt, 
whether they happen to be on horseback or not, may 
wear those lovely three-cornered hats which are still as 
they were in the eighteenth century. There is not, 
however, much jumping and few straight runs. A 
sportsman may sometimes have a capital view of the 
whole of the hunt from the centre of those many alleys 
which divide the forest. Should a kill take place, the 
** curée aux flambeaux ’’ when the stag’s entrails are 
thrown to the hounds is a picturesque but gruesome 
sight. 

‘* Le sport ’’ is gaining ground steadily in France. 
Fencing has always been popular, but football, tennis, 
bowls, and especially goif, are asserting their influence 
more and more. There are good golf links at Le 
Touquet, Chantilly, Compiégne, La Boulie and Fon- 
tainebleau, besides many other places, though an old 
French lady was recently holding forth on the many 
dangers of this ‘‘ new English game ’’: ‘‘ A young 
man and a young woman might disappear on the golf 
links for a whole afternoon far from parental! control, 
and Heaven knows to what undesirable matches this 
might lead before the respective relatives had had time 
to find out whether in fortune and family they were 
suitably matched to one another ’’. Apart from these 
drawbacks, there can be no question that the influence 
of ‘‘le sport ’’ is steadily asserting itself in French 
country life. 


SEVEN TALES. 


By Lorp Dunsany. 
THE UNPASTURABLE FIELDS. 

spake the mountains: ‘‘ Behold us, even us: 

the old ones, the grey ones, that wear the feet 
of Time. Time on our rocks shall break his staff and 
stumble ; and still we shall sit majestic, even as now, 
hearing the sound of the sea, our old coeval sister, who 
nurses the bones of her children and weeps for the 
things she has done. 

‘* Far, far we stand above all things, befriending the 
little cities until they grow old and leave us to go 
among the myths. 

‘* Behold us, the most imperishable mountains.’’ 

And softly the clouds foregathered from far places, 
and crag on crag, and mountain upon mountain, in the 
likeness of Caucasus upon Himalaya, came riding past 
the sunlight upon the backs of storms, and looked 
down idly from their golden heights upon the crests 
of the mountains. 

‘* Ye pass away ’’, said the mountains. 

And the clouds answered, as I dreamed or fancied: 
** We pass away, indeed we pass away, but upon our 
unpasturable fields Pegasus prances. Here Pegasus 
gallops and browses upon song which the larks bring 
to him every morning from far terrestrial fields. His 
hoof-beats ring upon our slopes at sunrise as though 
our fields were of silver ; and, breathing the dawn-wind 
in dilated nostrils, with head tossed upwards and with 
quivering wings, he stands and stares from our tre- 
mendous heights and snorts, and sees far-future won- 
derful wars rage in the creases and the folds of the 
togas that cover the knees of the gods.”’ 


THE WORM AND THE ANGEL, 

As he crawled from the tombs of the fallen a worm 
met with an angel. 
' And together they looked upon the kings and king- 
doms, and youths and maidens and the cities of men. 
They saw the old men heavy in their chairs and heard 
the children singing in the fields. They saw far wars 
and warriors and walled towns, wisdom and wicked- 


ness, and pomp of kings, and the people of all the lands 
that the sunlight knew. And the worm spake to the 
angel, saying Behold my food ’’. 

Bn 8 axéwy rapa rodvpdolc Bow mur- 
mured the angel, for they walked by the sea, ‘‘ and 
can you destroy that too?’”’ . 

And the worm paled in his anger to a greyness ill 
to behold ; for for three thousand years he had tried to 
destroy that line, and still its melody was ringing in 
his head. 


THE TOMB OF PAN. 


‘* Seeing,’’ they said, ‘‘ that old-time Pan is dead, 
let us now make a tomb for him and a monument, 
that the dreadful worship of long ago may be remem- 
bered and avoided by all.’’ 

So said the people of the enlightened lands. 

And they built a white and mighty tomb of marble. 
Slowly it rose under the hands of the builders, and 
longer every evening after sunset it gleamed with rays 
of the departed sun. 

And many mourned for Pan while the builders built ; 
many reviled him. Some called the builders to cease 
and to weep for Pan, and others called them to leave 
no memorial at all of so infamous a god. But the 
builders built on steadily. 

And one day all was finished, and the tomb stood 
there like a steep sea-cliff. And Pan was carved thereon 
with humbled head and the feet of angels pressed upon 
his neck. 

And when the tomb was finished the sun had already 
set, but the afterglow was rosy on the huge bulk of Pan. 

And presently all the enlightened people came and 
saw the tomb and remembered Pan who was dead, 
and they deplored him and his wicked age. But a few 
wept apart because of the death of Pan. 

But at evening, as he stole out of the forest and 
slipped like a shadow softly along the hills, Pan saw 
the tomb and laughed. 


THE LITTLE CITY. 


I was in the pre-destined 11.8 from Goraghwood to 
Drogheda, when I suddenly saw the city. It was a 
little city in a valley and only seemed to have a little 
smoke, and the sun caught the smoke and turned it 
golden, so that it looked like an old Italian picture 
where angels walk in the foreground and the rest is a 
blaze of gold. And beyond, as one could tell by the lie 
of land, although one could not see through the golden 
smoke, I knew that there lay the paths of the roving | 
ships. 

All round there lay a patchwork of small fields all over 
the slopes of the hills, and the snow had come upon them 
tentatively, but already the birds of the waste had 
moved to the sheltered places, for every omen boded 
more to fall. Far away some little hills blazed like an 
aureate bulwark broken off by age and fallen from the 
earthward rampart of Paradise. And aloof and dark 
the mountains stared unconcernedly seawards. 

And when I saw those grey and watchful mountains 
sitting where they sat while the cities of the civilisation 
of Araby and Asia arose like crocuses and like crocuses 
fell, I wondered for how long there would be smoke in 
the valley and little fields on the hills. 


THE SONGLESS PEOPLE. 


The poet came unto a great country in which there 
were no songs. And he lamented gently for the nation 
that had not any little foolish songs to sing to itself at 
evening. 

And at last he said: ‘‘I will make for them myself 
some little foolish songs so that they may be merry in 
the lanes and happy by the fireside’’. And for some 
days he made for them aimless songs such as maidens 
sing on the hills in the older, happier countries. 

Then he went to some of that nation as they sat 
weary with the work of the day and said to them: ‘I 
have made you some aimless songs out of the small un- 
reasonable legends that are somewhat akin to the wind, 
in the vales of my childhood ; and you may care to sing 
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them in your disconsolate evenings ’’. And they said 
to him: ‘‘ If you think we have time for that kind of 
nonsense nowadays you cannot know much of the 
progress of modern commerce ’’. 

And then the poet wept for he said ‘‘ Alas! They are 
damned ”’, 


THE LATEST THING: 


I saw an unclean-feeder by the banks of the river of 
Time. He crouched by orchards numerous with apples 
in a happy land of flowers; colossal barns stood near 
which the ancients had stored with grain, and the sun 
was golden on serene, far hills behind the level lands. 
But his back was to all these things. He crouched and 
watched the river. And whatever the river chanced to 
send him down the unclean-feeder clutched at greedily 
with his arms, wading out into the water. 

Now there were in those days, and indeed still are, 
certain uncleanly cities upon the river of Time; and 
from them fearfully nameless things came floating 
shapelessiy by. And whenever the odour of these came 
down the river before them, the unclean-feeder plunged 
into the dirty water and stood far out, expectant. And 
if he opened his mouth one saw these things on his lips. 

Indeed, from the upper reaches there came down some- 
times the fallen rhododendron’s petal, sometimes a rose, 
but they were useless to the unclean-feeder, and when he 
saw them he growled. 

A poet walked beside the river’s bank ; his head was 
lifted and his look was afar; I think he saw the sea, 
and the hills of Fate from which the river ran. I saw 
the unclean-feeder standing voracious, up to his waist 
in that evil-smelling river. 

** Look ’’, I said to the poet. 

** The current will sweep him away *’, the poet said. 

‘* But those cities that poison the river ’’, I said to 
him. 

He answered, ‘‘ Whenever the centuries meit on the 
hills of Fate the river terribly floods ’’, 


THE WORKMAN. 


I saw a workman fall with his scaffolding right from 
the summit of some vast hotel. And as he came down I 
saw him holding a knife and trying to scratch his name 
on the scaffolding. He had time to try and do this, for 
he must have had nearly three hundred feet to fall. And 
I could think of nothing but his folly in doing this futile 
thing, for not only would the man be unrecognisably 
dead in three seconds, but the very pole on which he tried 
to seratch whatever of his name he had time for was 
certain to be burnt in a few weeks for firewood. 

Then I went home, for I had work to do. 

And all that evening I thought of the man’s folly, till 
the thought hindered me from serious work. 

And late that night, while I was still at work, the 
ghost of that workman floated through my wall and 
stood before me laughing. 

I heard no sound until after I spoke to it ; but I could 
see the grey, diaphanous form standing before me 
shuddering with laughter. 

I spoke at last and asked what it was laughing at, and 
then the ghost spoke. It said, ‘‘ I’m a-laughin’ at you 
sittin’ and workin’ there "’. 

why ’’, I said, ‘‘ do you laugh at serious 
work? ”’ 

‘* Why, yer bloomin’ life ’ull go by like a wind ”’, he 
said, ‘‘ and yer ole silly civilisation ‘ull be tidied up in 
a few centuries.’’ Then he fell to laughing again, and 
this time audibly ; and, laughing still, faded back through 
the wall again and into the eternity from which he had 
come. 


AN EASTER THOUGHT. 


K ING JAMES VI. of Scotland, in his supralapsarian 

days, blessed God that Scottish Calvinism, unlike 
the Hollander kind, was quit of Yule and Pasch. The 
present tendency, impatient of shifting full-moon ar- 


rangements, is to substitute for Easter holidays a 
‘* spring recess *’, and the Church, which watches with 
dismay the progressive secularisation of Passiontide 
and Easter, flooded as they are with week-enders and 
thrown together into a single Lubbockmas, is not sorry 
that it should be so. Yet, if the queen of festivals passes 
out of the popular imagination, the cardinal fact of the 
Christian proclamation passes with it. The infant 
Church at once incurred Sadducean hostility by making 
‘* the resurrection in Jesus from the dead ’’ the core of 
all its teaching, and without it S. Paul told his converts 
they were of all men most miserable and were yet in 
their sins. What was proclaimed was certainly not 
‘* persistence of existence ’’ or ‘* continuance of psychi- 
cal activity ’’ after death, whether their Master’s or their 
own, but the reintegration on a higher plane of that 
which death dissolves. The hope of resurrection in 
Christ, quaintly writes the old Norwich physician in his 
‘** Urne-Buriall ’’, is the life of the grave, sweetening 
our habitations in the land of moles and pismires. 
Christians from the first have handsomely glossed the 
deformity of death with pathetical ceremonies; and 
‘* since they acknowledged their bodies to be the lodging 
of Christ and temples of the Holy Ghost, they devolved 
not all upon the sufficiency of soul existence ; and there- 
fore with services and solemnities concluded their last 
exequies 

The more life and fuller of Christianity—‘‘ that they 
may have life and may have it more abundantly ’’—is 
scarcely more opposed to the Nirvana of Buddhism than 
it is to the thin ghosts and pallid shades which shiver 
by the nether pools of Greek foreboding. Achilles had 
liefer be a hind at the plough’s tail than emperor among 
the dead. It is true that Christianity also teaches the 
imperfection of the condition of the discarnate soul wait- 
ing for the redemption of the body. For though the 
more the outward man decayeth the more the liberation 
of the inward spirit from the clogs and disabilities of 
the earthy element is advanced, yet man is a composite, 
tripartite being, and will only be truly himself in the 
perfect reunion and harmonising of body, soul and spirit. 
Still that ‘* pars altera ’’ of a good man which is his 
higher constituent is undoubtedly freed by death for a 
foretaste of ‘* joy and felicity *’, and for an unclouded 
commerce with blest spirits and celestial minds which 
while the trammel of the senses lasts is but seeing 
through a glass darkly. To depart, says the Apostle 
emphatically, is far better. The Christian’s death, says 
Sir Thomas Browne, is *‘ the kisse of the Spouse, gusta- 
tion of God, and ingression into the Divine shadow. 
The glory of the world is surely over, and the earth in 
ashes unto him ”’. 

If the keynote of Christianity is renunciation, as that 
cf hedonism is self-realisation, the disciple of the Cross 
is only called upon to die that he may live. He is to 
become more himself by dying to self, and mortification 
is the gateway of a richer, intensified life. Spring and 
summer show us the whole creation, not groaning now 
and travailing in pain, but joyously pushing and striving 
and bursting towards more life and fuller ; yet if the seed 
had not fallen into the furrow and died it had abided 
alone. And bodily resurrection is but the sacrament in 
man’s own flesh of the entire mystery of the regenera- 
tion of all things, when that. which has been sown in 
weakness shall be raised in power, and all that has been 
voluntarily buried in Christ’s grave shall be restored 
with hundredfold enrichment. Not something different 
and better, but the same transfigured and glorified; not 
a future life, but resurrection, is the message of the 
Gospel. The Egyptians ‘* by precious embalments con- 
trived the notablest wayes of integrall conservation ”’, 
seeing that cadaverous and corruptive burial destroys 
the tenement to which the soul desires some day to 
return. Other ethnics burned their dead. It suited 
Christian sentiment better neither to ‘* condite ’’ nor 
incinerate them, but, as Jeremy Taylor says, to lay 
them ‘* in holy ground, there where the field of God is 
sown with the seeds of resurrection ’’, especially if 
before death they had received into thea Yodics the 
mystical pledge of immortality. 
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TWO FRAGMENTS TRANSLATED. 
Ennius ii. xvii. 
A VULTURE on a thorn tree sat 
And chewed a wretched wight; 
Ah, what a cruel tomb he hid 
The limbs in out of sight! 


Lucilius 1201. 
It is the moon 
Who feeds the oyster in his house, 
And packs the urchins of the sea, 
And adds a liver to the mouse. 


CHARLES FISHER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ANTI-CHRISTIAN TEACHING IN FRANCE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Mount S. Mary’s College, Chesterfield, 
21 March 1910. 


Sir,—You have twice allowed me to refer in your 
Review to the case of ‘‘ M. Briand and the Bishop of 
Belley ’’. That prelate, however—to the deep regret 
of his flock—has just been summoned beyond the reach 
of Jacobin pursuit. In my second letter, that of 
7 February—kindly published by you 19 February— 
1 offered further proof of the delusive character 
of the ‘* satisfaction’? which M. Briand publicly 
claimed to have given to Mgr. Delabeuche. I added: 
‘“ Who can feel confident that the poisonous manual 
of Monsieur and Madame Dés will not promptly be 
replaced by another equally noxious? ’’ This fear has 
been justified far sooner and in greater degree than I 
should have ventured to predict. The issue of ‘‘ La 
Croix ’’ (Paris) for 20-21 March gives the full text of a 
** round-robin *’ addressed 16 March to the President of 
the Council, M. Briand, by thirty heads of families at 
Apremont. Therein the parents complain of the very 
kind of trickery that was to be feared, except that the 
case is not only ‘‘ equally ’’ bad, but far worse than 
before. After recalling the belated ministerial order 
of 20 January—directing the withdrawal of the Dés 
manual—and its execution by the Primary Inspector 
23 January, the parental protest continues : ‘‘ In accord 
with your decision, the Inspector at Apremont removed 
the book from the hands of our children; but he sub- 
stituted for it the ‘ Manual of Primary Education ’ 
(intermediate and higher course), which is worse than 
the former one. It is far fuller of errors and violates far 
more glaringly the principle of religious neutrality ; it 
is a positive danger to the faith of ourchildren. Strongly 
determined as we are not to tolerate the continued use of 
this book by our children, and to remove them from 
school unless we receive redress, we respectfully lay our 
just grievance before you. While calling your atten- 
tion to the above facts, we trust, M. le Président, that 
you will not suffer an official thus openly to flout your 
authority and to defy alike your commands and our 
lawful protests.’’ Then follow the thirty signatures, 
which are said to represent more than half the local 
scholar-population. 

Instances of chicanery and deceit like the above might 
be multiplied almost ad infinitum. Day by day the 
Press—the French Press—supplies us monotonously 
with a fresh crop. For our English ‘‘ dailies ’’, with 
one or two honourable exceptions, pass such trifles over 
in a strangely unanimous silence. Yet they give the 
widest publicity to all the details of these disgraceful 
frauds and blackmailings which are ascending from the 
yet unfathomed cesspool of ‘‘ liquidation ’’, though they 
only amount to a sordid affray among marauders over 
division of the congregational ‘‘ swag ”’. 

‘Fruly the genius of French ‘‘ laicism ”’ is an unsavoury 
compound. That it is tyrannical and tramples upon 
man’s most elementary rights the working of the 


Associations Law abundantly proves. For, by it, 
thousands of religious French citizens have been 
banished and despoiled of lawfully acquired property 
without any definite accusation, still less any form of 
trial or a judicial sentence. -That it is cruel to its 
Christian victims appears from its inhuman treatment 
of aged and infirm ladies who had sacrificed their youth, 
strength, and earthly ambitions to a life of virtue and 
to deeds of public beneficence. To omit other well- 
known examples of such savagery, we have now before 
us the case of fifteen aged nuns of Notre Dame, at 
Aurillac, mostly bedridden, and left for fourteen months 
without a farthing for their support. Yet even the cruel 
law of confiscation professed to guarantee to them a 
miserable pension out of their own lawful belongings. 
Neighbourly shopkeepers saved them from absolute 
starvation by giving them credit, the total of which 
works out at six sous a head per diem! To get their 
claims attended to the Sisters have been forced to sue the 
harpy of a liquidator whose duty it was to provide main- 
tenance. The sad experiences of the sick poor in 
‘* laicised ’’ hospitals adds to the tale of cruelty. And 
to conclude this poor analysis, one must add—in view of 
the case at Apremont, and other similar ones—the con- 
sistent falsity in high places and the executive trickery 
and tyranny of servile local functionaries. By such 
means parents are defrauded of the most sacred of all 
their natural rights—that of bringing up their children 
according to their consciences. 

Such being the depths to which official France has 
fallen, one cannot wonder at reading in the French papers 
that a ministerial Barthou has described even the French 
magistracy as ‘‘ gangrenée’’, or that a freemason 
Augagneur, on his return from Madagascar, found his 
native country in a condition which he called ‘ déli- 
quescence ’’. As the Comte de Mun observes in the 
‘* Gaulois ’’, the arduous remedy does not lie in reform 
of public services, but in reform of the French individual. 
And, truly, that ‘‘ lay ’’ moral teaching, which M. Briand 
told the ** Ligue d’Enseignement ”’ was essential to the 
existence of the Republic, is fast eating into the life of 
France. Through teaching the individual that there is 
no higher sanction for personal morality than tempora! 
interest, the whole commonwealth is being corrupted by 
a base egotism. 

Yours obediently, 
F. M. ve Zutveta S.]. 


ANTI-CLERICAL BLACKGUARDISM IN ROME. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
March 1g10. 


Sir,—Had the exiled Dalai Lama, a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary in Central Africa, or a Jewish rabbi in darkest 
Russia been exposed to one-tenth of the insults which 
were poured upon the Head of the Latin Church on 
Sunday, 20 February, columns would not have sufficed 
to express the indignation of the agnostic and Israelitish 
gentlemen who now represent the British press in every 
foreign capital. 

On the afternoon of this day a rowdy procession was 
formed of between ten and twenty thousand persons, 
amongst them, according to the ‘‘ Temps ’’, an unusual 
gathering of Italian functionaries, of members of Par- 
liament, of notorious rather than celebrated journalists 
and lawyers, and of almost every noted Freemason in 
Rome, bearing his masonic emblems. These people 
were one and all anarchists and revolutionaries, anti- 
clerical and anti-everything. They carried banners 
which bore blasphemous and seditious inscriptions ; 
and the number of revolutionary flags was so great 
that we are assured ‘‘ they looked like a river of blood 
and fire pouring down the streets, through the modern 
city to the city of the past’’. The procession formed 
at the railway station, passed through the principal 
streets, and eventually reached the statue erected in the 
Piazza dei Fiori to the notorious pantheist, Giordano 
Bruno. Here revolutionary speeches of a most violent 
description were delivered, notably by Podrecca, the 
editor of the unspeakable ‘‘ Asino’’, and by Barzilai, a 
wealthy Jew Socialist member of Parliament. These 
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violent attacks on the Pope, the Church, and the 
monarchy were endorsed by Mayor Nathan, who ex- 
pressed, on behalf of the Municipal bloc, his hearty 
sympathy with the demonstration. Lastly, Prince 
Gaetani, the renegade head of that great historical 
house to which belonged Pope Boniface VIII., 
attempted to address the meeting, but the audience, 
considering him an apostate to his Order and religion, 
told him so very plainly, and shouted him down. In 
the meantime the ‘‘ Internationale ’’, the ‘‘ Song of the 
Workers ’’, Mameli’s ‘‘ Hymn” and other revolu- 
tionary chants were howled in chorus, and then came 
the usual cries of ‘‘ Down with the Pope!’’ ‘‘ Death 
to religion!’’ ‘‘ Down with Austria!’’ ‘‘ Death to 
Christ !’’ ‘‘ Neither God nor master!’’ ‘‘ Death to 
the King Death to the Queen!’’ and, above all, 
Death to the old Margherita ! 

After a sort of ritual ceremony performed before the 
statue of their idol, Giordano Bruno, the mob wished 
to pay a visit to the Austrian Embassy in the Piazza di 
Spagna; but here the troops barred their passage. 
They were, however, contrary to precedent, allowed to 
cross the Bridge with impunity and proceed almost to 
the very doors of the Vatican to within carshot of 
the Pope’s windows. The headquarters of the 
demonstrators, which have recently been removed from 
the centre of Rome to a house near the Porta Angelica, 
within a stone’s throw of his Holiness’s apartments, 
were decorated for the occasion from top to bottom 
with black and scarlet flags and blasphemous and dis- 
loyal inscriptions. In order that his Holiness should 
hear their opprobrious cries, several scoundrels used 
horns and megaphones, and in the course of the evening 
a searchlight was thrown into the windows of the 
Pope’s private apartment, the better to attract his 
attention to the outrageous illuminated inscriptions 
that appeared above their meeting-house. The Italian 
police never interfered, and the beastly crew were 
allowed to insult and annoy the Pontiff for over an 
hour in a manner which would not have been tolerated 
had he been a private individual, however criminal 
and obnoxious. 

The Law of Guarantees, which has never been re- 
pealed, contains the following clauses : ‘‘ Article One.— 
The person of the Sovereign Pontiff is sacred and 
inviolable.’’ ‘* Article Two,—Any criminal attempt or 
insult against the person of the Sovereign Pontiff, or 
any provocation to commit such an attempt, is punish- 
able in the same manner as are similar crimes against 
the person of the King.’’ These so-called anti-clerical 
demonstrations, which are in reality directed against 
religion and social order in general, have become of 
late so frequent in Rome and the rest of Italy as to 
give rise to an excusable belief that they are connived 
at by the Italian Government, now mostly in the hands 
of the Freemasons. It may happen that the pitcher in 
this case will go to the well once too often; in other 
words, a particularly violent demonstration of this sort 
happening at a critical moment may give rise to certain 
international complications that may plunge Italy into 
a disastrous war. It is quite conceivable that a noisy 
demonstration against the Austrian Ambassador, as 
well as the Pope, might be made a pretext for humiliat- 
ing, if not crushing, Italy and dissolving her unity, 
since she is quite incapable of standing alone against 
any one of the Great Powers. It is equally certain too 
that if the Pope is driven out of Rome by the revolu- 
tionists, the King, who is by no means popular, will 
have to follow, for these anti-clerical fanatics hate him 
quite as intensely as they do the head of their religion. 
Thus a revolutionary outbreak of a very violent char- 
acter might result in the proclamation of a highly 
secularised Republic on French lines, which, given the 
conditions of Italy, would probably last not much more 
than a month. When the fury subsided the face of 
that beautiful country would be deeply scarred, for it 
will be remembered that during the recent Ferrer 
demonstrations the mob saturated with petroleum the 
doors of the magnificent Cathedral of Pisa and 
attempted to set fire to no fewer than five churches in 
Rome, thereby giving an earnest of what they 


will do on a more extended scale all over Italy if ever 
this artificially created revolutionary party momentarily 
gets the upper hand. A few weeks ago a Socialist 
rag contained a significant article in which a writer 
not only advised the people to blow up St. Peter’s, but 
actually indicated the most favourable places in which 
to put bombs for the realisation of so intelligent a 
project! Indeed, it is extremely probable that if such 
disorders as that of 20 February are allowed to con- 
tinue the mob will one fine day break into the Vatican 
and completely wreck the treasures it contains. 

If the Italian people and its feeble rulers delay too 
long in awakening to the appalling danger which con- 
fronts them, it is more than likely that, on the first 
attempt at repression, the Socialists and revolutionaries 
will mete out to Victor Emmanuel III. the fate which 
they awarded to Humbert I. Such an eventuality is 
now openly spoken of throughout Italy; and it should 
not be forgotten that only three years ago, when the 
King visited Ancona, the police found it necessary to 
inspect almost every house along the line followed by 
the Royal procession, and seized some dozen bombs! 
If a nation persists in playing with edged tools, it must 
not be surprised at the consequences of its foolhardi- 
ness. Anti-Clericalism (really anti-Theism), which has 
already half ruined France and has rendered her, even 
on her own admission, useless as an ally, will prove 
even more fatal to Italy, for, though it may have a 
short-lived triumph in the large cities, it is sure to be 
resisted in the intensely Catholic country districts and 
to end in a religious as well as a civil war. The Italians 
are reputed to be sensible and intelligent, but unless 
they wish to lose this good reputation they would do 
well to set their house in order without delay, and put 
the notorious secret society which masquerades as 
Freemasonry, and its vassals and slaves, in their 
proper places. A TRAVELLER. 


DICKENS!” 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REVIEW. 
5 Mossley Hill Drive, Liverpool, 
20 March 1910. 

Sir,—In your Review of 19 March I see there is a 
mis-quotation on page 354. ‘The scene quoted between 
Durdles and Mr. Sapsea from Charles Dickens occurs 
in ‘* Edwin Drood ”’ and not in ‘‘ Hard Times ”’. 

F. STEVENSON JONES. 

[ Yes; but one may sometimes glory in misquoting a 
popular book. At least let us, with Elia, keep clear 
of books of reference and the like: they are fatal.— 
Ep. S. R.] 


A DICTIONARY OF INENACTITUDES. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue W.C. 
17 March 1910. 

Sir,—I should like to draw your attention to a 
volume recently published by Mr. Chiozza Money, the 
Free Trade fiscal expert, under the title of ‘*‘ Money’s 
Fiscal Dictionary ’’. On the loose paper wrapper with 
which my copy was covered at the time of purchase the 
reader is informed that ‘* while the author is weil known 
to be a Free Trader, he has marshalled his facts with 
entire impartiality, so that those who do not agree with 
his opinions will have the opportunity of forming or 
checking their own by reference to the actual facts of 
the case’’. Unfortunately a perusal of the volume 
entirely dispels any such favourable opinion of its 
impartiality. For example, in the section of the work 
dealing with the cocoa duties, Mr. Money entirely 
ignores the application of the duties to one kind of manu- 
factured cocoa—i.e. chocolate—in defiance of the fact 
that the manufactures of powdered cocoa and of 
chocolate are interdependent, houses producing the 
former invariably also manufacturing the latter. 

While it is admitted, as stated by Mr. Money, that 
the protective incidence of the existing duties upon 
cocoa prepared for drinking is but moderate, it must 
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in common fairness be pointed cut that in the case of 
cocoa manufactured in the form of chocolate, the pro- 
tective duties in favour of the English makers in many 
cases absolutely prohibit imports, and are far in excess 
of the imposts advocated by Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. 
Money, in the course of his remarks, uses, to condemn 
protection, the ‘‘allegation’’ that the British cocoa 
trade is protected, comparing the export trade of 
England, which has a raw-material tax and no rebate, 
with that of Holland, which has no raw-material tax. 

I would like to point out to Mr. Money that were the 
present cocoa duties—which are quite indefensible 
from either the Protectionist or the Free Trade point 
of view—readjusted on a scientific Protectionist basis, 
this tax on the raw material would be swept away, and 
the disability removed from the British export trade. 
At the same time, the present protective taxes which 
secure the English makers uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the home trade would be retained. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. E. BERNHARD. 


[Mr. Chiozza Money is at any rate a beautiful apostle 
of what he styles ‘‘ law and order’’. He confessed in 
the ‘‘ Daily News ”’ of 23 March that he took pleasure 
in the ‘* hustling ’’ of Mr. Patten at Manchester the other 
day. He rejoices, of course, on free trade grounds !— 


Ep. S. R.] 


TALKERS.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Southsea, 22 March 1910. 

Sir,—May I be allowed to raise my mild protest 
against the rather too sweeping denunciation of the 
amateur literary lecturer and critic embodied in the 
article published in your issue of 12 March under the 
above title? For surely the numerous literary societies 
which are sown thick over the faee of the country 
must encourage the cult of the true literary amateur. 
Was not Joseph Shorthouse a signal instance of 
the best form of literary amateur, lingering lovingly 
over the work which he never thought to see 
in print until appreciative friends forced him to pro- 
duce his immortal volume ‘‘ John Inglesant ’’ in the 
form of a privately printed edition? Or Walter Pater— 
how many years did he spend over ‘* Marius the 
Epicurean ’*? And at what stage in the career of each of 
these most exquisite writers did each or either blossom 
into a professional writer so called? But your article 
quoted would seem to decry the attempt made in many 
cultured circles (for there is much literary knowledge 
and style latent in many out-of-the-way homes and 
obscure associations of reading folk) to develop a 
sound taste in literature, and to erect danger-signals 
for youth by wholesome depreciation of the stuff which 
now passes for literature. ; 

May I also remind the writer of the article that many, 
and I hope the majority, of those contemned amateurs 
who read papers before local audiences are as a rule 
most diffident in their nfethods of putting their views 
before the indulgent critics they address? Moreover, 
when some hundreds more or less of the cultured resi- 
dents of almost any small town one may select at 
random are collected under one roof, with a short 
synopsis of the paper about to be read before them, 
one may be sure that here and there in that audience 
are veritable experts on some particular point or feature 
in the literary topic about to be discussed. And so, in 
conclusion, I may perhaps be permitted to subjoin a 
few headlines taken haphazard from the minutes of a 
literary society with which I was once connected. Such 
are: ‘* The Introspective Element Fiction ”’ 
(examples from J. Shorthouse and W. Pater etc.); 
‘** Biographical Literature ’’ (i.e. biography pure and 
simple, autobiography, pseudo-autobiography, pseudo- 
biography, etc.); ‘‘ The Literature of War’ (from 
Napier’s ‘‘ Peninsular War ”’ to the ‘‘ Times ”’ ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Boer War’’); and ‘‘ The Cult of the 
Sonnet ete. 

I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 
FREDERICK C. OrMsBY-JOHNSON. 


oe 


REVIEWS. 
A GREEK CRITIC. 


“Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary Composition.” 
By W. Rhys Roberts. London: Macmillan. 1910. 
10s. 


| F we put aside mathematics, magic and science, it is 

probable that the ancients’ criticism of their own 
literature is the part of their legacy which has appealed 
least to the modern world. There is, relatively, a 
great deal of it, and in some centuries portions have 
had more vogue than they have now. Horace, whose 
remarks, as of a literary man contemplating his own 
art, are really very good, has given his share to the 
stock of quotations in the matter; but to-day the 
‘* Epistula ad Pisones ’’ does not enjoy great favour. 
Quintilian once made law. He is still the companion, 
the Book of Hours, of the true Latinist; but for the 
general public he falls under the same objection as 
so many of the Greeks—his difficulty. The Greek 
writers as a whole are rhetorical or grammatical, and 
modern criticism has completely abandoned their posi- 
tion. Modern criticism is psychological; it likes an 
appeal to our feelings, and distinguishes art as good 
or bad according as it affects the more or the less 
essential of those feelings. The majority of the Greek 
critics, however we may distinguish them one from 
another, are rhetorical, technical, and only once 
removed from the schoolmaster. Accordingly Aris- 
totle’s ‘‘ Poetics ’’, that battered torso, has the greatest 
reputation amongst us at present. It is part of a philo- 
sophical system, and its dicta, hard to appreciate, have 
the sententious authority of a psychological oracle. 
The Unities, queer abstractions which the seven- 
teenth century elicited from it, are its least important 
contribution. We attend now, and rightly, to Aris- 
totle’s conception that the relation of story to characters 
is that of whole to part; and we ask if he is correct 
in saying that an author must take an actor’s sympathy 
in his characters, not only write them but mime them. 
Accordingly these damaged and obliterated inductions 
from Aristotle’s experience hold our reason to-day ; 
they are taught with conviction, and the wells of no less 
deep an erudition than that of Mr. Ingram Bywater 
have lately refreshed them. 

Longinus, too, has had his day, and is still a name. 
He is eloquent indeed, but a certain turgidity, the dif- 
ficulty of his meaning, and also, to some extent, the 
vagueness of his period, have made him pretty well a 
dead letter. The rest of the ancient critics are a 
uniform flock. They are professors of rhetoric, if not 
grammarians; behind Demetrius and Dionysius looms 
Herodian, as past Quintilian we descry the medizval 
terror Priscian. The old collection of Walz contains 
ten volumes of them; among their names are Apsines, 
Hermogenes, Menander, and our present subject 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Professor Rhys Roberts, 
whose enthusiasm and diligence are at their fourth 
volume, after editing Longinus and Demetrius, intro- 
duces Dionysius for the second time. Yet it may be 
doubted if devotion and learning will ever give Dennis 
and his brethren a front place among the classics that 
are read. Various circumstances concur to prevent it. 
They come late in the history of Greece; the Greek 
they write is late; their terminology is scholastic; the 
qualities they attribute to Demosthenes or Plato are 
not quite clear to us. But more than this, their stand- 
point, as we said before, is not ours. They judge upon 
technique mainly, not on psychology. Now the 
criticism of the technician—the feelings of an organist 
confronted with an orchestra, or of a Bordeaux wine- 
grower offered a glass of claret—are valuable and 
highly interesting; but they are not the opinions of 
tout le monde, and we cannot feel that the eventual 
value of the vintage or the performance coincides with 
them. So the private opinions of the Greeks about 
one another are not likely to be our opinions or to 
bend our judgment. For instance, one of Demetrius’ 
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of the prose of the writer he is appraising. On the 
metrical value of their prose he praises Demosthenes 
and condemns Hegesias. This is a position not easy 
to recover. In the field of Latin wide statistical 
observations are beginning to reveal the system of 
Cicero’s writing and of the medizval tradition of com- 
position. But to understand does not mean to appre- 
ciate. Few Englishmen enter into a Frenchman's 
feeling for French verse. If Monsieur Henry Roujon 
in the ‘‘ Figaro’’ says that the measures of Goethe's 
ballads are hidden from a French reader and he must 
be content to appreciate their ideas—and is it not clear 
that the traditional French admiration for Byron is 
entirely independent of any comprehension of his metre 
or his style?—and if Dionysius himself says that the 
reader of Simonides treats his rhythm as non-existent 
(Ajeerai ce ris dys), what can a criticism 
of a prose author based on his feet mean to us? Tech- 
nique is everything in itself, but not to the stranger. 

Still, fortunately, in art theory is secondary. We do 
not need Mr. Balfour to tell a University how illusory 
canons are. If they sharpen the perception, accord- 
ing to the Paterian dictum, they are justified. So we 
may deal with Dionysius as we might with Ruskin or 
Hegel or any formulist. When their taste is true, their 
procedure or their principles are justified. Dionysius 
is not found wanting if we try him on these terms. His 
favourite authors are a good test—Homer, Stesichorus, 
Alczeus, Herodotus, Demosthenes, Democritus, Plato, 
Aristotle—good and catholic. He clearly held play- 
wrights light, and appreciated, though we cannot, 
Democritus. Again, his verdict on Thucydides and 
Antiphon, ‘* fine but not pleasant ’’, on Xenophon and 
Ctesias, ‘* pleasant to excess but not sufficiently fine ”’, 
and on Herodotus, ‘* both *’, is most true; on the other 
hand, that he puts Demosthenes above Plato is strange, 
and only to be explained by his rhetorical origin; the 
list of the taboo, the styleless, Phylarchus, Polybius, 
the Stoics, is amusing. His principle, not to collect 
gaudy vocables but to trust to the arrangement of 
ordinary words, is profound, and would have pleased 
Flaubert and Maupassant. He appreciated the 
sonority of the Catalogue of Ships, and no one has 
better rendered one of Homer’s qualities than in the 
phrase ‘‘ small matters of ordinary life superlatively 
well expressed’’. Moreover we owe him Sappho’s 
Ode and Simonides’ lines on Danae and her babe afloat 
in the chest. A taste that has given us these two sets 
of verses may rest on what principles it likes. 


INDIAN ILLUSIONS. 


“Indian Speeches.” By Viscount Morley. London: 
Macmillan. 1909. 2s. 6d. net. 


“India under Ripon.” A Private Diary. By W. S. 
Blunt. London: Fisher Unwin, 1909. 10s. net. 


A LL through his speeches Lord Morley is attempting 
to justify the policy of the Indian Government 
during the most critical period that has occurred since 
the Mutiny. We admire the courage that brings them 
out at a time when the progress of events continually 
tends to show that whatever Lord Morley says is heavily 
to be discounted. The literary grace and charm of 
style which distinguish Lord Morley’s writings are not 
wanting here. But these qualities have already—let the 
work of Macaulay testify—worked much evil for India. 
Lord Morley’s earnestness and transparent honesty may 
blind the reader to the errors of his administration. 
In a way this volume may be said to illustrate the 
risks that attend the adoption of a political career 
in the middle stage of a life devoted to literature. 
No one who has followed the facts can fail to be sad- 
dened by the contrast between the lofty aims and high 
principles which inspire these speeches and the dis- 
couraging results which have followed the practice of 
what they recommend. In many passages Lord Morley 
declares in resolute words that it is the Government’s 
first duty to put down disorder with a firm hand. But 


in Lord Morley’s action there has been no such firmness. 
His one vigorous and effective act—the deportation of 
the Bengal conspirators—was dramatically undone at 
the opening of the new Council. It was undone, Lord 
Minto explained, to show the Government’s confidence 
in Indian loyalty! The light in which the Indian him- 
self regarded the act was indicated by the triumphal 
procession through the streets of Calcutta of the de- 
ported criminals at a moment when British officials were 
going about under police protection. 

All through these speeches Lord Morley is at great 
pains to explain why the progress of his reforms should 
not be slackened by reason of the organised outrages. 
which mark their every stage. He refuses to believe 
that a policy of concession may be taken by Orientals 
as a sign of weakness. The Eastern origin of 
Christianity satisfies him that Orientals understand 
kindness. No one denies it. But the kindness must be 
spontaneous—the gracious act of a friend or over-lord. 
Kindness or concession offered in answer to a threat or 
to avert a quarrel is certain to be set down to weakness 
—certainly not to benevolence or to a newly awakened 
sense of justice. Lord Morley is ready enough to see 
the mistake of applying exotic principles to the govern- 
ment of a country. It is ‘* the grossest fallacy in all 
politics ’’—like wearing a fur coat in the Deccan 
because it is a good thing in Canada. Yet when he 
tries to defend the licence allowed to the advocacy in 
the native Press of outrage and rebellion he resorts to 
the plea that ‘‘ we are not Orientals but representatives 
of Western civilisation ’’; and he finds the same excuse 
for not putting to good account the powers of deporta- 
tion. Moreover, in the same ‘‘ exotic’’ way, Lord 
Morley not only refused to suspend his ‘‘ Reform”’ 
measures in the face of violence, he even allowed the 
progress of those measures to suspend the usual and 
necessary means of repression which the cause of order 
clearly required. In these fundamental fallacies and 
contradictions lics the failure of his administration. At 
every turn he is obsessed by the democratic ideas of the 
West. Instead of learning from mistakes he seems to 
have hardened himself against experience. As the 
state of the country goes from bad to worse he becomes 
almost derisive of any policy but his own. These 
speeches, in fact, show us a disastrous attempt to apply 
philosophic Radicalism to the government of Orientals. 

Of a very different class is Mr. Blunt’s private 
Diary which he now makes public. The book leaves 
us in no doubt of the prepossessions of the writer. 
Every Englishman is to him an enemy of India and of 
Mr. Blunt. The chief curse of the country is the Civil 
Service. There is no hope for India till it is abolished. 
He has scarcely a good word for any Civil servant. 
Even Sir Alfred Lyall, though ‘‘ far from narrow- 
minded *’, is tainted from havwimg ‘‘ graduated in a 
thoroughly bad school’’. For Sir John Strachey, 
perhaps the ablest statesman India has produced since 
Warren Hastings, and for his distinguished son he has 
only abuse. He sees each of them “ sitting with his 
head on one side like a sick raven’’. Indians are to 
him good or bad as they are hostile or apologetic 
towards the British Government. He was disappointed 
in the illustrious Syed Ahmad. We wonder what Syed 
Ahmad thought of Mr. Blunt. We should like to know, 
because Mr. Blunt suffers from a sense of his own im- 
portance. He sets Hunter right about statistics, the 
Head of the Revenue Board about land assessment, 
and Lord Roberts about the true state of feeling among 
the native population. Yet, with all this omniscience, 
the book abounds in inaccuracies even in the names 
of people he met and places he visited. Mr. Blunt never 
seems to have guessed that wearied hosts and visitors 
were humouring him with polite fictions which he 
mistook for assent to his views. Having advised the 
Bengali agitators to frighten and coerce the English, 
he leaves Calcutta ‘‘ much satisfied with all I have 
done’’. Twenty-five years later we find him grieving 
over his wasted opportunity. Well, we will not say his 
time in India was well spent. 
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OLD S. PAUL’S. 


“Memorials of St. Paul's.’ By William Sinclair. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1909. 16s. net. 


RCHDEACON SINCLAIR has essayed a task 
beyond his powers. The see of London and the 
cathedral church of S. Paul’s demand an historian who 
could bring Milman’s great work, the ‘‘ Annals of 
St. Paul’s ’’, up to date. Historically the earlicr portion 
of this volume is a distinctly unsatisfactory abridg- 
ment of Milman. No doubt there is in the later 
pages much that is of interest, though even here 
the material is not well digested. Verger Green’s 
diary is doubtless worthy of a place in the cathedral 
archives, but no good purpose is served by its publica- 
tion in extenso. If it was desired to ‘* bring ’’ the 
history and life of S. Paul’s before the people the proper 
course would have been to ask a competent scholar to 
edit Milman’s work. The Archdeacon could have 
supplemented it by a chatty sketch of ** S. Paul’s 
since 1868 

A consideration of a portion of the medieval period 
will suffice to show alike the interest of the subject 
and the imperfecticns of the book. The author gives 
only a few pages to the Anglo-Saxon period. It never 
occurs to him that the history of a medizval cathedral 
is in no small measure the history of its wor- 
shippers. It is therefore natural that after the mortal 
relics of S. Erkenwald have been borne over the Lea 
to rest in Anglo-Saxon S. Paul’s he should rush over 
the ages during which S. Erkenwald’s twenty-four suc- 
cessors, known merely by their names, ruled over the 
see of London and come at ence to the days of the 
Confessor and the first Norman prelates of London. 
The see boasted two Norman bishops before the day 
of Hastings, first, that Robert of Jumiéges who after- 
wards became Archbishop of Canterbury, and, secondly, 
the William whom as late as 1622 the City Fathers 
revered as the champion of the liberties of London. 
Archdeacon Sinclair is hardly accurate as to the circum- 
stances of William’s appointment. He tells us that 
Edward favoured the appointment of Spearhafoc—or, 
as he describes him, Sperafocus, the Abbot of Abing- 
don—but that the Archbishop under a Papal command 
refused to consecrate him; that Spearhafoc, how- 
ever, assumed episcopal authority until he was dis- 
possessed by some kind of ** council’ and William 
was consecrated. In fact there was no_ personal 
conflict between the King and the Archbishop on 
the matter. According to one chronicler, Edward 
actually tried to turn Spearhafoc out before he could be 
consecrated. There can at least be no doubt that the 
King’s personal preference was for the Norman William 
who was his own chaplain. ‘The dispute was an incident 
in the struggle between the Norman followers of the 
Confessor and the Earl Godwine’s party. It is interest- 
ing that Bishop William was allowed to retain his see 
when his countrymen were generally driven forth in 
ignominy in the day of Godwine’s restoration, and that 
he lived to witness in the last year of his long episcopate 
Lanfranc presiding at S. Paul's at the great eccle- 
siastical Synod of 1075, the first true Convocation of 
the Ecclesia Anglicana. After William came Hugh of 
Orvill, Maurice the founder of the new cathedral that 
was destined to be the ‘‘ glory of all Christian lands ”’, 
and Richard de Belmeis, who unsuccessfully revived 
London’s claim to be the see of an Archbishop. Though 
London was fated to remain a diocese of the province 
of Canterbury, the men who «efter those days sat 
on the throne of Mellitus were worthy to bear the 
archiepiscopal pallium. After Richard came Gilbert 
the Universal, S. Bermard’s correspondent and friend. 
“* That Master Gilbert ”, wrote the Saint of Clairvaux, 
““ should be a bishop is not wonderful; but that the 
Bishop of London should live like a poor man, this is 
magnificent.’’ Though most of his writings are lost, 
Gilbert was known in his time as ‘‘ veteris et novi testa- 
menti glossator ’’, and one might have expected that 
Archdeacon Sinclair would note the fact that this 
friend of Bernard was, like so many other English 
divines, a great Biblical commentator. Of his w*itings, 


however, our author says not a word, and following 
a mistake of Milman he subsequently tells us that 
Richard FitzNeal was the “‘ first man of letters on the 
throne of London’’. The historian of the see of 
London has clearly not read all the lives of London 
bishops in ‘‘ The Dictionary of National Biography ’’. 
After Gilbert was laid at rest came the terrible days of 
the strife between Stephen and Matilda, when Anselm 
the man of the King and Robert the man of the 
Empress-Queen were each importuning the Pope for a 
recognition as the canonical Bishop of London. Peace 
came with Henry Fitz-Empress; and of Gilbert Foliot, 
Henry’s Bishop of London, who withstood Becket to 
the face, Archdeacon Sinclair has reproduced Milman’s 
view. Milman wrote as a fanatical partisan of Henry ; 
but most of us realise to-day that the ‘‘ warlike and 
prodigal Chancellor ’’, as Becket is here called, was the 
champion of both Church and humanity when he 
opposed the savage and barbarous bureaucracy that the 
King was struggling to make supreme in all causes, 
ecclesiastical as well as civil. Foliot’s successor was 
Richard FitzNeal, the author of the ‘‘ Dialogus de 
Scaccario ’’, so well known to readers of Stubbs’ 
** Select Charters ’’. The learned bishop had for a 
dean the learned Randolph de Diceto, a conspicuous 
figure at the sacring of Richard Coeur de Lion. In 
describing this episcopate Archdeacon Sinclair omits the 
interesting fact that it witnessed in 1191 the establish- 
ment of the Commune, or as we should say the Corpora- 
tion, of London, with which S. Paul's has ever since 
had such close relations. He does find, however, space 
for a mention of the first London demagogue, William 
FitzOsbert, and tells us that his platform was near the 
north-east end of the choir. Apparently he regards him 
as a sort of street-corner spouter who improperly tres- 
passed on the precincts of the cathedral. The his- 
torian of S. Paul’s ought at least to know that the 
meeting-place of the London Folk Moot which 
FitzOsbert addressed was S. Paul’s Churchyard. He 
adds a ghastly and unhistorical touch to FitzOsbert’s 
end by telling us that he was burned in chains with 
certain of his followers. It was not quite so bad. The 
poor fellow was only hung. 

Space will not permit us further to follow the Arch- 
deacon through his medieval history. A few points, 
however, may be mentioned. Speaking of the unfor- 
tunate Archbishop Sudbury, he says: ‘‘ He was 
beheaded by the rabble on Tower Hill in his capacity 
of Chancellor ’’.. How a man can be beheaded in one 
and not all his capacities we do not understand. In 
fact, we doubt if the sole cause of the mob’s hatred of 
Sudbury was his conduct as a Minister. He had both 
as Bishop of London and Archbishop of Canterbury 
found it his duty to put some restraint on the rebel 
parson, John Ball. After Wat Tyler come Wycliffe 
and Peacock ; but the Archdeacon has nothing original 
to say about either. We are informed that in 1461 
Edward IV. came to S. Paui’s to claim the fruits of 
the second battle of S. Albans. Considering that the 
second battle of S. Albans was a Red Rose victory, we 
fail to see how it couid have brought any profits to 
Edward IV. 


QUAKER-COCOA MORALITY. 


“Labour in Portuguese West Africa.” By William A. 
Cadbury. 2nd Edition. London: Routledge. 1910. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Cogs every page of this book there obtrudes, as one 

reads it, a mental picture of its author in the wit- 
ness-box last year, with Sir Edward Carson putting 
scathing questions to him in cross-examination. In 
one of them Mr. Cadbury, commenting on the new 
code of laws issued by the Portuguese Government in 
1909, says: ‘*‘ No new provision is made for children 
either as emigrants or as born on the estates; the 
former will doubtless be transported as in the past, 
without comment in the Government returns. Children 
born in San Thomé will remain in permanent and 
constant service till death, as has admittedly been 
the case in the past.’’ Sir Edward Carson asked 
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him about the children, and he admitted that he 
and the Cadbury firm, Fry’s and Rowntree’s, had 
long known of this and other features of the practical 
slavery at San Thomé and Principe. All the horrors 
Mr. Cadbury dilates on in this book he had suspected 
from 1901, knew in 1903, and they became known 
in every detail to the other British cocoa makers 
between 1905 and 1907. In 1903 they decided on 
an inquiry by a commissioner of their own. Very 
leisurely he got to work in 1905, and not until 1907 
was Mr. Cadbury’s friend, Mr. James Burtt, pre- 
pared with the report which appears in this book of 
his tour in Angola, the mainland Portuguese colony 
where the recruiting is mostly done for the labour 
employed on the cocoa plantations in the adjacent 
islands of San Thomé and Principe. This report was 
laid before a meeting of Government officials and Portu- 
guese planters at Lisbon in 1907 by Mr. Cadbury. The 
planters did not accept Mr. Burtt’s report as a fair 
statement without protest, but the Government ad- 
mitted that certain abuses of adminstration existed, and 
ought to be reformed. In this year Mr. Nevinson’s 
account of recruiting in Angola stirred the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce to action, and it published a 
statement in the papers. Mr. Cadbury, with an air of 
resentment and grievance, speaks of this statement 
being made ‘‘ broadcast ’’ to the press. He was more 
resentful still against the request of the Chamber that the 
cocoa firms should at once decide to cease buying San 
Thomé cocoa. But this was too simple and unsophisti- 
cated for them. The policy of the cocoa manufacturers 
had been to keep the report quiet, and to persuade 
the Portuguese Government and planters to make the 
system tolerable before it should become widely known 
to the public. With this ‘‘ premature ’’ disclosure by 
the Chamber of Commerce disappeared the one hope 
of the cocoa firms that their long use of slave-grown 
cocoa would not become a public scandal. 

Mr. Cadbury’s cleverness in talking over the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as he had talked over the British 
Foreign Office, deserves admiration. | He worked a 
very plausible argument. Let us keep things quiet. 
As large buyers we can bring pressure to bear on the 
planters, and we shall lose our influence if we cease to 
buy. The simple answer obviously is that a buyer can 
more promptly coerce a seller who values his custom 
by dropping his orders than by constantly grumbling, 
but giving his orders all the same. If anybody ever 
hinted this to Mr. Cadbury, he does not mention it. 
With Quaker doggedness the cocoa firms, under Mr. 
Cadbury’s guidance, refused to cease buying San 
Thomé cocoa unless they were driven to it as a last re- 
source. So far the scandal was out; but the public is 
not much occupied with Portuguese colonies, and it 
had not yet realised the possibility of the Cadburys and 
their friends supporting a slave trade. Besides, two 
facts of considerable importance are mentioned in this 
book by Mr. Cadbury. One is that their American 
cocoa rivals were not to be persuaded to boycott the 
San Thomé planters. The Cadburys’ predicament was 
not theirs. They had no reputation as philanthropists 
to lose, and they had never exploited Chinese labour 
in the Transvaal for political purposes. With frank 
business indifference they declined to further Messrs. 
Cadbury’s unctuously mixed programme of business 
and philanthropy. Messrs. Cadbury therefore could 
not leave the field to the American buyers. The other 
fact is the direct pecuniary loss from ceasing to buy San 
Thomé cocoa. Mr. Cadbury said in his address to the 
planters at Lisbon in 1907: ‘‘ Much as we should 
regret to lose the opportunity of buying your excellent 
cocoa, and even knowing that it would entail to (sic) us 
financial loss, speaking at least for my own firm, our 
conscience would not allow us to go on purchasing raw 
material for our business unless-we are assured that in 
the future it is to be produced by free labour ’’. It is 
not improbable, then, that these motives, having 
operated over the whole period from 1903 at least, 


decided Messrs. Cadbury and their friends to give the’ 


planters another year’s grace. When 1908 came Mr. 
Cadbury had a splendid idea. He would go himself to 


San Thomé and Principe and run over to Angola; then 
he should see whether the Portuguese had made the 
‘promised reforms. Mr. Cadbury got the notion from 
Mr. Micawber, who ran down to see the Medway when 
he got his coal agency. Mr. Cadbury had often wanted 
to visit San Thomé; but in the circumstances it was 
pure waste of time. One need not actually go to Africa 
to hear the news from Africa. However, Mr. Cadbury 
made his trip and enjoyed it; and he gives an account 
of it—rather a confused one—in his book. On his 
return and by his advice the cocoa-makers at last in 
March 1909 decided to cease buying their material from 
San Thome. 

After his return Messrs. Cadbury brought their action 
for libel against the ‘‘ Standard ”’ and obtained a verdict 
with the contemptuous damages of a farthing, in spite 
of the judge impressing on the jury with illegitimate 
emphasis that if they found a verdict for the plaintiffs 
they must also give heavy damages. After this verdict 
there is no need for any other judgment on the contents 
of this book. It is only a repetition, with the addition of 
Mr. Cadbury’s little trip, of the material which Messrs. 
Cadbury presented to the jury for their opinion on the 
‘** Standard’s’’ criticisms. The more strongly Mr. 
Cadbury insists on the charges of slavery in Angola 
and San Thomé, the more inexplicable he makes it that 
his firm and friends, with all the information before 
them and with their reputation for philanthropy at 
stake, continued for so many years their business with 
the planters. The jury showed their appreciation of the 
only explanation Mr. Cadbury gives by their verdict for 
a farthing. 

Messrs. Cadbury must blame themselves if the 
motives of their long, secret, and tortuous diplomacy 
with the planters were misunderstood and they were 
wrongly supposed to be parleying with their conscience. 
For any consequences to them of this misapprehension 
the jury thought they were entitled to the compensation 
of no more than one farthing, and the jury were right. 
After Mr. Cadbury’s ordeal, we may add, by way of 
literary criticism of his book, that he would have been 
better advised if he had pruned from the account of his 
trip to San Thomé the stereotyped pietistic and moral 
phrases about the slave trade which habit has made so 
mechanically familiar in the mouths of him and his 
school of religionists and politicians. The memory of 
the trial is too recent for anybody to read them with 
patience. If Mr. Cadbury had a decent sense of the 
fitness of things, he would have left them out. 


THE BREAK-UP OF THE SWEDISH 
SUPREMACY. 


“George I. and the Great Northern War.” By J. F. 
Chance. London: Smith, Elder. 1909. 14s. net. 


HIS is eminently a book by a specialist for 
specialists, and it will be warmly welcomed by 

all who understand what original research means and 
the solid contribution that Mr. Chance has made to 
historical knowledge. The bulk of its five hundred 
closely written pages had already appeared, as scholars 
in the period are aware, in a series of articles in the 
‘* English Historical Review ’’; but Mr. Chance has 
conferred a fresh benefit on historical students by re- 
casting’ his articles, adding supplementary chapters, 
availing himself of some fresh authorities, and publish- 
ing his revised investigation in a single volume. The 
objection may perhaps be a captious one, but both the 
title and sub-title, ‘‘ A Study of British-Hanoverian 
Policy in the North of Europe in the Years 1709 to 
1721 ’’, are a trifle misleading, even inaccurate. The 
first fifty pages do not deal with George I. at all as 
King of Great Britain, but with the years 1709-1714, 
the epoch when Anne was Queen and when action 
by Hanover was simply that of the Electorate, whose 
head after his mother’s death and the death of 
Queen Anne had a legal right to the British Crown. 
Nor is the point a mere quibble. Over Hanoverian 
policy down to August 1714 Great Britain had no con- 
trol; and if it be true that George I. after his accession 
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was able, and claimed, to act independently as Elector 
of Hanover, and that Grear Britain was only responsible 
for acts done by the British Sovereign on the advice of 
responsible British Ministers, it is none the less true and 
important that the new King in 1714 came to the throne 
mortgaged personally and for his Electorate, as Mr. 
Chance so clearly shows, to a policy and engagements 
in ‘‘ the northern question ’’ which in every respect 
profoundly influenced British policy, and were neither 
in principle nor detail necessarily consonant with the 
aims and interests of Great Britain. It is also true that 
Mr. Chance has selected for study a period (1709-1721) 
which is a complete episode in itself. The Treaty of 
Nystad ended the last phase both for Great Britain and 
Hanover, and primarily for the former, which began 
not with 1714 but 1709. That phase also ended the 
seventeenth-century problem of the Baltic question. 
The eighteenth-century problem essentially begins with 
1721, and the chief feature of it is the transference of 
the former Swedish hegemony to Russia, with which 
was connected the decline and final disappearance of the 
Dutch Republic as an important factor and the appear- 
ance of the new kingdom of Prussia as a competitor 
first against Sweden and then against Russia. But 
after 1721 and during the eighteenth century to 1815 
Russia is the dominant power in the Baltic. With 1815 
begins a fresh phase—the serious competition of 
Prussia, accentuated by the acquisition of Schleswig 
and Holstein in 1866, by the formation of the modern 
German Empire and the building from 1890 onwards of 
a powerful German fleet. To-day the most formidable 
power in the Baltic is not localised at Cronstadt, but at 
Kiel, Danzig and Kénigsberg ; and the twentieth cen- 
tury may, probably wiil, show, as the seventeenth 
century (down to 1721) showed, that the great problems 
of European policy and the European State system 
are settled as much in the Baltic as in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The importance, then, of the period from 
1709-1721 lies in its revelation of the secret how 
power passed from Sweden to its rivals, and the results 
of the transference. Charles XII. is the last exponent 
in every sense of an heroic and successfully prolonged 
effort, begun by Gustavus Adolphus, to make the Baltic 
a Scandinavian lake. His rival, Peter the Great, is 
the first exponent of a counter effort to make the Baltic 
a Slav lake, and since then the problem has been altered 
into the riddle—Slav or Teuton, or a balance of power 
in which the Scandinavian may hold the casting-vote ? 

In the final death-struggle of the Swedish Empire 
England has a vital interest and plays an important 
réle. As asea Power—the sea Power, more accurately 
—she can interfere with a commanding voice. Asacom- 
mercial Power she demands the open door into and out 
of the Baltic. The Baltic trade (as Mr. Chance proves 
up to the hilt) is essential to her prosperity and to her 
existence as a sea Power. Without the products of the 
Baltic she cannot in 1714 put a fleet to sea. And poli- 
tically her natural ideal is not a hegemony of any single 
State—Scandinavian, Slav or Teuton—but a balance of 
the Powers distributed on the littoral. This critical 
episode has been singularly neglected by British his- 
torians. Neither Hill Burton nor Wyon for the reign of 
Anne, nor Stanhope nor Lecky for the reign of George I., 
has worked out the details from the abundant original 
material available. The Prussian story can be read in 
Droysen’s ‘‘ Geschichte der Preussischen Politik ”’, 
supplemented by many contributory studies by German 
archivists and scholars; the Swedish and Danish side 
has been elaborately investigated by a group of experts, 
Carlson, Beskow, Malmstrém, Holm, Westrin, Lasson, 
Lundberg and others; but for England, until Mr. 
Chance took the matter in hand, we have had to rely on 
Dr. Ward’s incidental treatment in his lectures on 
‘* Great Britain and Hanover ’’ and the information in 
Wiesener’s ‘‘ Le Régent, L’Abbé Dubois, et les 
Anglais ’’, and Professor Michael’s ‘‘ Englische 
Geschichte im achtzehnten Jahrhundert ’’, a masterly 
survey which, however, only reaches 1718. To Mr. 
Chance therefore belongs the honour of removing a re- 
proach on British scholarship. His volume is a com- 
plete and exhaustive examination of the British sources 
and their collation with the foreign material already 


published or open to research. If it has been a labour 
of love, it has also been a labour imposing much 
drudgery on the patient worker, and one for which the 
reward is likely only to be grateful recognition of its 
value from a very small section of the public. Mr. 
Chance will, we fear, have to remain content with the 
verdict that he has accomplished a thankless piece of 
work in a very scholarly way, and that his volume is 
indispensable to every student who wishes to understand 
the political labyrinth as elucidated by a guide who has 
neglected no material at the Record Office or elsewhere 
that throws light on a singular tangle of conflicting 
interests and aims. i 

Leading statesmen and political figures jostle 
one another in Mr. Chance’s pages—Bolingbroke, 
Stanhope and Townshend, the Hanoverian advisers 
of George I. (Bernstorff, Robethon, von Bothmer), 
Frederick William I., Peter the Great, Charles XII., 
Baron von Gértz, Carteret, the Abbé Dubois and 
the Regent Orleans, Alberoni—and on every one 
of these and the subordinate players (Norris, Whit- 
worth, Stair) Mr. Chance has something fresh to say, 
elements towards a coherent picture and a truer per- 
spective. ‘‘ Good modern histories ’’, says the writer 
truly enough, ‘‘ contain statements which are contrary to 
the facts ’’, and the proof lies scattered in the text and 
footnotes of these five hundred pages, including some 
neat raps on the knuckles for Droysen and others in 
passing. The salient features of the crisis, the domi- 
nant principles of policy, emerge, too, very clearly above 
the mass of details. England had her quarrel with 
Sweden before George I. came to the throne in 1714; 
George I. was determined to secure Bremen and Verden 
for Hanover from the compulsory liquidation of the 
Swedish Empire. How these two were or could be 
blended was the problem of 1714-1721. Nor could the 
northern question be separated from the dynastic issue 
and the maintenance of the Revolution settlement in 
Great Britain. The Anglo-French entente, the rupture 
between England and Sweden, the Jacobite intrigues 
with Sweden, the break-up of the northern coalition 
against Sweden and the new policy of Peter to achieve 
his ends apart from, not in conjunction with, his former 
allies, the efforts of Alberoni to smash up the Anglo- 
French alliance by a coalition of North and South as an 
essential step towards the Spanish programme in the 
Mediterranean—all these well illustrate one of Mr. 
Chance’s main theses, the reaction and the counter- 
reaction of Southern Europe on the North. 

In the end Great Britain failed. Peace after 
Charles XII.’s death was made with Sweden; Bremen 
and Verden were secured for Hanover ; Prussia got a new 
window into the Baltic at Stettin, but the grand object 
of British-Hanoverian policy—the saving of Sweden 
from Russia, the frustration of Peter’s determination 
not merely to have a window into the Baltic but a block 
of flats—was not accomplished. By the treaty of 
Nystad Peter dictated the terms he desired. The Baltic 
provinces of Sweden passed into Russian hands, and 
with them Russia became for a century the Baltic 
Power. The partitions of Poland of 1772, 1793 and 
1795 make a parallel to this selfish scramble for the 
division of Naboth’s vineyard, and there again Russia 
secured the lion’s share, and very largely for the same 
reasons. Catherine, like Peter, knew her own mind; 
she had to deal with coalitions of divergent Powers ; the 
robbed was helpless. The single robber who can afford 
to wait, who can support his victim against the other 
robbers, and can support the other robbers separately 
against the victim, holds the trump cards. It must also 
be confessed that from 1709-1721 Peter was no worse 
than anybody else in a series of discreditable transac- 
tions. George I., Frederick William I., Frederick of 
Denmark, Augustus ‘‘ the physically strong ’’, were 
just as selfish, just as unscrupulous, and at bottom as 
cynically determined to identify might with right, the 
interest of their States with the lust for conquest. And 
the true irony of the tragedy for Sweden lay in a single 
fact. The one rigidly honourable royal figure was 
Charles XII. Yet the one man who ruined the Swedish 
Empire was the rigidly honourable and impossible King. 
If Nature had given to Charles the flexible morality so 
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conspicuous in Peter the Great, that great soldier might 
have handed on unimpaired the dominions inherited 
from Charles XI., and to-day the flag of the Three 
Crowns might have been flying alike at Stockholm, 
Stettin, Kiel, Riga, Cronstadt and Helsingfors. 


NOVELS. 


“The Exiles of Faloo.” By Barry Pain. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 

Mr. Barry Pain’s touch is admirably light, he has 
for long been a finished craftsman, and his outlook is 
Always clarified by that gift of humour to which he was 
once almost exclusively devoted. He can thus afford and 
contrive to be interesting with the very least expendi- 
ture of power, and how gracefully he can contrive it is 
only possible to realise when looking back over the 
casy economy of his work. His latest novel is a study 
of skilful frugality in material and emotion, which does 
not appear as parsimony even when one discovers how 
much he has been contented to do without. He gives 
very little, but on the lines of his enterprise he gives 
just enough, and in one of his economies he is admirably 
successful, since he contrives to interest us for some 
time in uninteresting people and dispenses with the 
help of a hero and heroine tili it is quite impossible to 
get any further without them. Everything that is not 
reminiscent in the story happens in the South Seas, and 
one rather gathers from its descriptive experiments that 
to their scenery the author is a stranger. He gives 
us all that we expect, but nothing that we do not expect ; 
the touches which speak to personal observation are 
significantly absent from every scene, and if he has 
ever been in the South Seas he has made the most 
limited use of his opportunities. He passes, for 
example, a hurricane over the island, but we do not 
hear a sound of it, though it is the sounds that make at 
such a time the most unforgettable impression, and its 
raging violence appears not in the least to incommode 
the unaccustomed strangers picking their way through 
a tangle of lianas, where they find the damp scents 
hanging as they would on a still day. But the interest 
of the book is not picturesque, and Mr. Barry Pain 
gives us enough local colour to lend character to his 
topography and a background to his club of rogues and 
to the heroine's adventures. These are, indeed, but 
iew, and the author comes nearest to parsimony in 
relating the swift coming and growing of affection 
for the man who is unexpectedly promoted from the 
company of rogues to fill the hero’s office. Indeed, we 
hardly remember in the end to have seen Hilda in broad 
daylight, she is so tucked away in dark interiors, or 
only becomes visible under the stars. She comes to 
Faloo under the wing of Letchworthy, a diverting but 
perhaps too transparent sketch of a well-known manu- 
facturer, to whom, however, justice is done even in a 
humorous assessment of his foibles. The deftness of 
the touch which makes interest out of such slight 
materials proves just as clever in the avoidance of 
offence. 


“Brummell Again.” By Cosmo Hamilton. London: 
Mills and Boon. 1910. 6s. 

The only points in common between Mr. Hamilton's 
hero and his prototype are that each was educated at 
Eton and was interested in dress. Our modern 
Brummell prides himself on being an ass, and the 
musings of an ass are entertaining only when treated 
with irony—a gift not possessed by Mr. Hamilton. 
Apart from the tiresomeness of this mannerism, 
Brummell is a failure because he sometimes says 
moderately good things. His inventor cannot make up 
his mind about him, and consequently credits him with 
some tincture of hunting and shooting, which are out 
of keeping with the part. Not that Mr. Hamilton con- 
vinces us for a moment that his Brummell would know 
snaffle from curb or tell a partridge from a barndoor 
hen. The creature is given the mind of a valet, the 
vocabulary of a musical-comedy jeune premier, the alert- 
ness of a sharp journalist, and the position of a gentle- 
man. What? 


The Saturday Review. 


“Stories told by the Miller.” By Violet Jacob, 
London: Murray. 1909. 6s. 


Here are seven fairy tales which the Miller either 
tells to Janet and Peter from memory or reads aloud 
to them out of his grandmother’s wonderful story- 
book. To enjoy them to the full it would be well— 
were it possible—to get back to that mental stage in 
which, supposing one thought about the matter at all, 
such a phrase as ** married and lived happily ever after- 
wards ’’ would appear ever so slightly redundant. Even 
Janet, who is nearly seventeen, seems a bit old for 
them; but then the Miller was a young man and a 
bachelor, and Janet had to be of a suitable age for him. 
This, of course, is only the string on which the tales 
are threaded. ‘There cannot be any doubt that little 
Peter liked them immensely, without the least suspicion 
of the Miller’s ulterior motive in providing so much 
entertainment ; and so will many other little people to 
whom they will be read aloud. They trench but seldom 
upon the allegorical, dealing for the most part in pure 
marvels—birds and dogs and dolls which talk, an en- 
chantress who rides through the air in a car drawn by 
owls, a family of respectable bogeys who live in the top 
of a tree. Here and there comes a didactic interpola- 
tion of which we can imagine the reader-aloud taking 
the fullest advantage. ‘‘ There is no such word as 
‘can’t’ in the English language ’’, observes the Bishop 
to Farmyard Maggie; and the ill-used doll with whom 
Master Bogey falls in love tells him at their first meeting 
that one should always be polite to strangers, suiting, 
of course, the action to the word. On the other hand, 
Laurine danced “‘ like the shadows on a windy moonlit 
night ’’—to take but one instance of a quietly pic- 
turesque style which will be fully appreciated only by 
the grown-up lover of good writing; and some of the 
seven illustrations really help the text. 


“Jenny Peters.” By C. H. Dudley Ward. London: 
Unwin. 1909. 6s. 


It is of course of set purpose that the characters in 
this novel are divided into two lots—those who gravi- 
tate round Lord Midland’s beautifully kept place just 
outside Eastborough, and those who, like Jenny Peters, 
are herded in the tenement houses of Kershaw’s Rents, 
of which Lord Midland is the ground landlord, in the 
slums of that manufacturing town. ‘The only link be- 
tween these two worlds is Richard Smith, the ritualistic 
vicar of S. Giles’; once he calls at Midland Park for a 
subscription and is goaded into preaching to the house 
party, and once he attends a bazaar at the Town Hall, 
where ‘‘ the quality ’’ have a very good time and a 
balance actually equal to nearly half the receipts to 
hand over to the unemployed. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that the denizens of the under-world 
are held up to admiration: throughout it is insisted 
upon that, housed as they are, they cannot be other 
than brutish, untrustworthy, not seldom imbecile. The 
book is described on the publisher’s cover as a realistic 
novel, and in these days that means that things will 
be mentioned which are not usually mentioned in books 
intended for general reading. In what befell Jenny 
herself there is more than a hint of incest. It is again 
of set purpose that beside her case is put that of Ella 
up at the Park. ‘There too the uncovering of young 
flesh provokes lust, but it enables her to ‘‘ catch ’’ the 
rich Vibart, the Conservative member for Eastborough. 
These things leave an unpleasant taste; and the book 
is one-sided, its outlook hopelessly pessimistic. But 
we cannot bring ourselves to ignore the literary 
qualities of a vivid and serious piece of writing which 
avoids coarseness merely on account of its politics or 
because it contains passages not quite fit for the young 
person’s perusal. 


“The Background.” By W. J. Eccott. London: Black- 
wood. 1909. 6s. 

At the outset of this story a Scots country gentleman 

faced by financial trouble and wishful temporarily ‘‘ to 

die to the world ’’ woke up one evening in his library 


chair and found his house in a blaze. He at once re- 
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membered the drowned fisherman whose body had been 
placed by his direction that very afternoon in the con- 
servatory—which opened out of the library. What 
more easy than to drag the body into the burning room 
and decamp to Saskatchewan, leaving the charred 
remains to be mistaken for his own? One would 
almost imagine that he must have known what was 
going to happen when he bade the under-gardener and 
the gamekeeper deposit the fisherman in so convenient 
a mortuary. But no, only Mr. Eccott knew; the fire 
was an accident. The insurance companies—life as 
well as fire—paid up all right, and the gentleman’s wife, 
who was happily from home at the time, in due course 
married Mr. Blantyre K.C., of the Scots Bar, ready 
for the usual agitations, begun (after the necessary 
wait) by the under-gardener and gamekeeper aforesaid, 
and completed by the inevitable return of the gentleman 
from the Wild West. It will be seen that the art of 
this story is not of the kind that conceals itself very 
much ; but its manner is sprightly and neatly garnished 
here and there with allusions to Zeus, Dr. Wendell 
Holmes and many other people whom otherwise one 
might never have heard of. 


“The Grass Widow.’ By Dorothea Gerard. London: 
Long. 1910. 6s. 


Loss of memory caused by a knock on the head—or, 
to be exact, by two knocks on the head—supplies the 
motif of this tale. Demetr Dobrowicz, young, hand- 
some, mechanician and anarchist, first married the 
golden-haired peasant girl Mariandl in Switzerland and 
then fell down a precipice and until nearly the last page 
remembered her no more. Shortly after the accident he 
encountered in Paris the golden-haired English girl 
Audrey, followed her to London and married her also; 
but the very same evening the premature explosion of 
a bomb with which he and his ‘* comrades ’’ were ex- 
perimenting did the work of the precipice all over again. 
The rest of the story relates to Audrey’s search for her 
supposed husband, supported throughout by her devoted 
cousin, whose name (it almost follows) was Dick, and 
whose part in the author’s scheme may be easily 
guessed. A heroine who begins by a_ clandestine 
marriage before a superintendent registrar with a 
foreigner she has just picked up abroad does not com- 
mand our unqualified admiration, and Madame Longard 
de Longgarde might well have laid more stress upon 
the fatal ease with which grass widows of this sort can 
be manufactured. The book is brightly written, and, 
naive as is its plot in some respects, it marks a distinct 
advance upon the last story we read from this author’s 
pen. 


“Black Sheep.” By Stanley Portal Hyatt. London: 


Laurie. 1910. 6s. 


The man and the girl who divide between them the 
title réle in this novel are presented sympathetically, 
but without any of that perversity which pretends that 
black is white or, at all events, a rather pleasant grey. 
The author quietly, yet with a good deal of force, 
points once more the ancient moral that a hard-and-fast 
colour classification of human lives, however conve- 
nient, is apt to be a little crude and not a little cruel. 
Jim Grierson, after drifting about the world for ten 
years to no purpose, returned to London, to the great 
dismay of the prosperous business people his relatives. 
He had no calling—only a gift for scribbling, which 
they not quite unjustly regarded as a doubtful asset— 
and certainly he was prone in moments of loneliness or de- 
pression to slip into the nearest bar. He was, in short, ina 
fair way to go to the bad. Lalage Penrose, the girl, 
according to all current phrases and canons, had already 
gone there. Sometimes when two people know what it is 
to have touched the bed-rock of destitution and loneliness 
there springs up between them a sympathy mutually 
helpful—at any rate, the author would persuade us that 
it was so here. Of course, a book dealing in part with 
the rehabilitation of a young person of Rahab’s pro- 
fession, who dwells not upon some romantic city wall 
cast of Suez but in the neighbourhood of Baker Street, 


will not persuade present-day Podsnappery of anything ; 
but the charitable may read it without fear and without 
reproach—though even to them its conclusion will 
probably appear slightly unconvincing. 


“In the Shade.” By Valentina Hawtrey. London: 
Murray. 1910. 6s. 


** Henrietta Harris was acquitted of the charge of 
murdering her husband early in the spring of 1879.’’ 
From this promising opening we rapidly pass to com- 
plications. Henrietta Harris assumes the name of Hen- 
derson, and, thus disguised, encounters at Sandgate a 
gentleman—whose real name is Goulburn, but who, on 
account of previous imprisonment for fraud, is travel- 
ling incognito as Francis Smith. Ignorant of each 
other’s past careers, the lady (who, by the way, really 
did murder her husband) and the gentleman become en- 
gaged to be married. But the lady possesses a con- 
scientious sister, Jessie, and the gentleman a conscien- 
tious brother, Dick. Jessie is determined that Henrietta 
shall not marry anybody without revealing herself, and 
Dick has similar views with regard to Francis. The 
result is a quadruple revelation, followed in due course 
by a double marriage—Henrietta to Francis and Jessie 
to Dick. The former pair assume the name of Gore- 
Smythe, start life afresh, and have a daughter, Amaryllis. 
The fortunes of this lady are at one time jeopardised 
by the indiscreet revelations of the conscientious Jessie. 
Eventually, however, the loyal lover hears the truth un- 
abashed, and writes to Amaryllis’ aunt Jessie thus : 
‘* Dear Mrs. Goulburn,—I told her I didn’t care a 
damn, hence I sign myself your affectionate nephew, 
Kenneth Rodwell ’’. The situation is therefore saved, 
but 384 fatiguing pages have been required to save it. 


“Bound Together.” By Mary E. Mann. London: 


Mills and Boon. 1910. 6s. 


Many people would suppose that the title of this book 
had reference to some relationship between two of the 
characters in a novel. As there is here no continuous 
story, but only a collection of eighteen entirely uncon- 
nected short tales, each with a title of its own, pre- 
sumably ‘‘ Bound Together ’’ is merely descriptive of 
what has been done with them. This would seem 
to argue a certain poverty of invention—unless, of 
course, the words are to be regarded as a sort of 
booby-trap for the unwary and romantic reader. The 
eighteen stories are of slight construction, and in some 
of them the scaffolding, so to speak, has often been 
used before. The Reconciliatory Baby, for instance, 
has been on the stage for years. The author’s senti- 
ment takes now a fanciful and now a farcical direction. 
In one tale the ghost of a departed dog calls its whilom 
playfellow out of a burning nursery ; in another an over- 
jealous woman inadvertently locks her loving husband 
into a room with the pretty maidservant who is the bone 
of contention. Better than these are two or three 
realistic sketches of village life, which, slight as they 
are, have an actuality not elsewhere attained in a rather 
kaleidoscopic book. 


“Why Did He Do It?” By Bernard Capes. London: 
Methuen. 1910. 6s. 


Mr. Capes treats his readers very unfairly. He 
puzzles them from about page 20 to about page— 
well, the number of that page depends on the reader’s 
intelligence. Mr. Capes sets us all off looking for a 
common-sense explanation of a very mysterious action 
on the part of Professor Urchin. Why did he do it? 
Why did he go on doing it? How in the name of what 
is reasonable is it all going to come straight? We note 
that the characters are not impossible people, and we 
assume from the story having begun in the United 
Service Stores that we are not in for anything occult or 
supernatural at the end—the deus ex machina to 
smooth things out. So we cudgel our brains, and cast 
about for clues. We do really feel very angry at having 
taken all this trouble when at the finish we are intro- 
duced to the stone of the fruit that Eve ate in the 
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Garden of Eden. If we had known, to begin with, that 
Mr. Capes was going to give himself an unfair advan- 
tage of that kind, we should never have pitted ourselves 
against him on page 20. The book, even so, is good 
fun. 


““A Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg.” By Charles 
Major. Macmillan. 1909. 6s. 


Most people know from Carlyle’s pages the ‘‘ trouble- 
some romance ’’, as he calls it, of the Princess Wilhel- 
mina of Prussia and her “ strange adventures in the 
marriage-treaty way ’’ before she was finally betrothed 
to Frederick of Baireuth. This book is an amateurish 
réchauffé of that part of her story taken from 
‘* Frederick the Great’? and Wilhelmina’s own 
Memoirs, sources wherein the facts are presented in a 
much less ‘‘ troublesome ’’ manner than here. The 
** Gentle Knight of Old Brandenburg ”’ is the Margrave 
of Schwedt, who is made to speak the American lan- 
guage (‘‘I can sing—some’’, he observes), and the 
author in a prefatory chapter, which contains a good 
deal of nonsense about princesses in general, shows an 
imperfect acquaintance with English in that he sup- 
poses a “‘ scrivener ’’’ to mean the same thing as a 
** chronicler ’’. We do not think there was any crying 
need for a piece of book-making like this. 


“The Wild Heart.” By M. E. Francis. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1910. 6s. 


This is a fresh, pleasant story of Dorset rural life, 
and though it has a sad ending is not unduly depressing 
—for its tragedy is softened by the mild and comfort- 
able tone of the narrator. The heroine Tamsine is 
altogether delightful, of the simple rural type made 
popular by Mrs. De la Pasture and Miss Francis. The 
‘* Wild Heart’’ is her lover and husband—a fearless, 
adventurous, attractive creature whose passion for 
poaching brings him to an untimely end. 


“Betty Carew.” By Katharine Tynan. London: 
Smith, Elder. 1910. 6s. 


** Betty Carew ”’ is distinctly a book for girls. It has 
a certain cheerful charm which 1s characteristic of Miss 
Tynan, and the tone is irreproachable. There is 
nothing particularly remarkable in the plot or charac- 
terisation to distinguish it from other pleasant stories 
of country life—the gossip and love-making and some- 
what tame happenings. But it is quite readable, and 
will probably be as popular as other stories by this 
popular writer. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


‘Orders and Unity.” By Charles Gore. London: Murray. 1909. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Not a few Anglican clergymen vie with their Noncon- 
formist brethren in denouncing the Apostolic succession, 
and denying any real grace in Orders or necessity for an 
ordained ministry in the Church, and their much speaking 
produces an effect out of proportion to the strength of their 
case or the learning with which they support it. The case 
for the traditional view remains very strong; the un- 
fortunate part of it consists not in the lack of evidence but 
in the difficulty that always seems to lie in marshalling it 
effectively. The Bishop of Birmingham wrote a good book 
on the subject years ago, and in the present volume he has 
presented the conservative position again in a shorter and 
more popular form, and with the modifications rendered 
necessary by twenty years of progressive criticism on the 
New Testament and early Church history. He writes with 
the sureness which only thorough knowledge of his subject 
and of the literature connected with it can give. And yet 
we cannot regard his work as a satisfactory piece of contro- 
versial writing. It is not only that the style is heavy; the 
whole plan of the work is unfortunate. The “liberal” way 
is always to begin with a candid examination of the evi- 
dence and a consideration of the position held by the bishop 
in the sub-Apostolic Churches (Rome and Alexandria pre- 
ferred) ; thence the critic advances to his conclusions on the 
primitive ministry and what it was not intended to be. Dr. 
Grore reverses the process ; he argues at length that our Lord 


intended to found a Church with due organisation and a | 


regular ministry, and he then proceeds to show that the 
data of early Church history agree with his view. He is, 
we believe, as honest and impartial in his treatment of the 
evidence as any man can be; but an opponent might 
plausibly represent him as assuming first what the Church 
ought to be and then fitting the facts into his theory. If 
he had commenced with the analytical and finished with 
the constructive part of his work, he would have produced a 
more effective piece of apologetic. 


‘*The Incarnation of the Son of God.’ Bampton Lectures for the 
year 1891. By Charles Gore, Bishop of Birmingham. London: 
Murray. 1909. 2s, 6d. net. 


That there should be a demand for a reprint of a volume 
of sermons preached nearly twenty years ago, which has 
already been reprinted eleven times, is high testimony to the 
greatness of the subject treated by Dr. Gore and to the wisdom 
of his method in dealing with it. His root principle is that all 
right theory emerges out of experience. His clear and sym- 
pathetic study of facts has given us a solid contribution to 
the literature of the Incarnation, and one capable of being 
understood without much special knowledge. 


‘‘Gambetta: Life and Letters.” By P. B. Gheusi. Translated by 
V. M. Montagu. London: Fisher Unwin. 1910. 12s. 6d. net 


No one interested in the personality of the greatest French 
statesman of modern times should omit to read this book. It 
throws much light upon a character which was at one time 
cruelly maligned. These letters were mostly addressed to 
members of his own family—his father, mother, and sister. 
They do not perhaps throw much light upon the history of 
the time, but they reveal the deep tenderness of an affectionate 
nature which never failed under any trials) No man who 
had worked as Gambetta did during 1870 and the ten years 
which followed could have expected a long life, but it is quite 
clear that his health had been seriously and permanently 
undermined by the privations he endured in his youth when a 
law student. One of the slanders spread about him was that 
he had been in his young days a roysterous tavern-haunter. 
This legend is completely dispelled by the testimony of these 
letters. He had barely enough to live on; he spent a franc a 
day on his meals, and his total debts contracted in four yeays 
amounted to 201. He worked prodigiously both before and 
after he became anavocat. The stories of his luxurious living 
in later years and the vast sums he amassed were equally 
false. The evidence here produced as to the views of General 
Van der Goltz on the work he did in rousing France to resist 
the invaders is conclusive against calumny. Afterwards his 
constructive capacity was proved by the foundation of the 
Third Republic, which would have had a much more credit- 
able career had he lived to direct its course. His last speech 
on Egyptian affairs showed the breadth of his views on foreign 
pelicy. We learn from these letters that at that time, which 
shortly preceded his own death, he was attending on the 
deathbed of his mother. The letters have been well trans- 
lated by Miss Montagu. 


‘‘The Works of James Buchanan.”’ Vol. X. 1856-1860. Phila- 
delphia and London: J. P. Lippincott Company. 1910. 
2is. net. 

This volume covers practically the whole period during 
which Buchanan held the Presidency which was a prelude to 
great events. The only real historical importance which his 
personality possesses arises from the question how far he 
was responsible for the Civil War. This question is far too 
extensive to discuss here, but it is certain that he was a 
genuine and convinced supporter of States Rights and 
an opponent of any interference by the North with the 
Southerners’ control of their own ‘“‘ property’’. This is quite 
clear, both from his message to Congress and speeches given 
in this volume. That Buchanan was transatlantic in his 
fluency upon the platform is amusingly evident from the short 
speech he delivered at New York on returning from his post as 
American Minister in London: ‘‘ I have been for years abroad 
in a foreign land, and I like the noise of the democracy ! 
My heart responds to the acclamations of the noble citizens 
of this favoured country. I have witnessed arbitrary power, 
I have contemplated the people of other countries, but 
there is no country under God’s Heavens where a man feels 
bound to his fellow men, except in the United States’, and 
more in the same style. 


‘Impressions of Provence.’ By Percy Allen. Illustrations by 
Leopold Lelée and Marjorie Nash. London: Griffiths. 1910. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Allen has evidently a true love for Provence, so that 
these ‘‘Impressions’’ are not a piece of book-making. He 
has written pleasantly in the diary form: we see him during 
his unsystematic tour sitting, at the day’s end, at a café 


(Continued on page 410.) 
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table in this town or in that, and putting down all that he 
has seen, heard, and thought in the last twelve hours, with 
M. Lelée beside him hard at work on the illustrations. 
Many of the legends of Provence are given in full, and Mr. 
Allen went among the poets of the Félibre and language 
revivalists. But unfortunately he begins here to be senti- 
mental, and is on the look-out for a picturesque peasantry. 
He does not really believe the legends of the Camargue and of 
St. Gens, but thinks that it is nice to keep up old customs. 
Mr. Alien recognises, but is not stirred by, the historical 
greatness of Provence. The labours of Provence in the making 
of medern Europe were to some purpose, and one should not 
patronise this country. Mr. Allen saw and heard interest- 
ings things, but he did not think in a very interesting way. 
And by no right does a chapter on Carcasonne appear in a 
book about Provence. 


‘International Sport.’ By Theodore Andrea Cook. London: 
Constable. 1910. 3s. 6d. 

This work is mainly compiled from Mr. Cook’s privately 
printed ‘‘ Voyage of the ‘ Branwen ’ ’’ and from the materials 
collected and published by him from his official record of the 
Olympic Games of 1908, which we have already noticed. 
It is said to be issued for the benefit of those going to the 
games at Athens this year—games which, alas! for obvious 
reasons cannot take place. Its object therefore has failed. 
Its origin, moreover, has caused it to suffer from a singular 
lack of proportion. Mr. Cook’s descriptions of a voyage 
which was nothing out of the common cannot be said to 
have much to do with international athletics, though they 
were perfectly appropriate to a volume intended to be circu- 
lated among his friends and fellow travellers. Again, Mr. 
Cook visited Athens in 1906 as a representative of fencing, 
and fencing played a very unimportant part in the Games of 
that year. But Mr. Cook wields a skilful pen, and his 
book is beautifully illustrated, partly from his own photo- 
graphs. It includes two specimens of original verse which 
have not hitherto appeared in printed form, an anonymous 
ballad on the ‘‘ Branwen ”’ and Mr. G. 8. Robertson’s Greek 
ode recited by him at the prize-giving of the first Olympic 
Games, with a translation by Mr. E. D. A. Morshead. Its 
use is also increesed by an appendix of all the rules of the 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Mars. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward is the subject of an article by M. 
Firmin Roz, who places her among the greatest of English 
female novelists, classing her with the Brontés and George 
Eliot. He finds that she expresses all the best that exists 
in English society to-day. He thinks that there are few 
novels more thoroughly English, few more lifelike represen- 
tations of the English aristocracy, than are contained in 
‘* Lady Rose’s Daughter’’. ‘‘ Mrs. Ward’s dialogues are 
masterpieces of truth and beauty.’’ This is high praise 
indeed from such a critic. We wonder if the future 
will justify it! M. Ernest Daudet, who contributed a paper 
on the earlier years of the Tsarina Elisabeth of Russia, 
wife of Alexander I., to the ‘‘Revue’’ a year ago, now 
gives a study of the remaining volumes of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas on the same subject. The Tsarina was a sweet and 
attractive character, not sufficiently appreciated by her hus- 
band till in his last years. She remained, however, deeply 
attached to him and his death hastened her end. Her letters 
are charming but rather depressing to read. 


For this Week’s Books see page 412. 
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£15,000 per annum required in VOLUNTARY CONTRI- 
BUTIONS for Free Cases only. 

Under State Inspection, but receives no State Help. 


“ We plead for those who cannot plead for themselves.” 


PROTECT THE WEAK AND DEFENCELESS. 
Contributions received by— 


Mr. H. HOWARD, 
g6 Kinc WILLIAM Lonpon Brince, 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS, 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellin Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 4, and following day, at x odes precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS (Framed and in the Portfolio), comprising a large number of 
Arundel Society Publications, including several of the most impertant Sets, the 
Property of the late Alderman Thompson and others; other Properties, com. 
prising Fancy Subjects—Mezzotint and other Portraits—English and Forei 
rting Prints, and Etchings by 
Masters, including Rembrandt, A. Diirer, Israel van Meckenen, M. Sc wer, 
Lucas van Leyden, H. S. Beham, and others—Drawings by Ancient and Modern 


Artists, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, THE PROPERTY OF 
ALFRED TRAPNELL, ESQ., OF BOURNEMOUTH. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Si 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, April 6, at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOK: 
AND MANUSCRIPTS, the seg | of Alfred Trapnell, Esq., of Bournemonth, 
including Illuminated Horae on Vellum, manuscript and printed; Boccaccio’s 
Tragedies, Translated by Lidgate (1558) ; Bullein’s Seieeste of Defence against 
all Sicknesse, 1579; Coryat’s Crudities, 1611 ; Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, 3 vols, 
1719-20; Pine’s Horace, First Edition in Original Boards ; Pontificale Romanum, 
S. Planck, 1497 ; early Missals and other Service books, early printed books 
in fine bindings, books of emblems, early translations of the Greek and Latin 
classics, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


COINS, THE PROPERTY OF THE LATE F. G. HILTON PRICE, ESQu 
AND THE LATE W. SAWARD, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 7, and following day, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
COINS of the time of Charles I. and of the Anglo Gallic Series, being the remaini 
part of the Numismatic Collections of the late F. G. Hilton Price, Esq., Director 
the Society Of Antiquaries, &c., including Coins struck at the Tower Mint, and at 
the Provincial Mints of Aberystwith, Bristol, Carlisle, Chester, Combe Martin, 
Dublin, Exeter, Inchiquin, Kilkenny, Lundy Island, Newark, Oxford, Pontefract, 
Salisbury, Shrewsbury, Weymouth, Worcester, York, &c.—a few Greek and Roman 
Coins, Medals, and Tokens added, and a COLLECTION of rare PATTERN and 
PROOF COINS from George III. to Victoria, including a large number for the 
proposed Decimal Coinage, 1857-1260, formed by the late W. Saward, Esq., formerly 
of H.M. Mint. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had, 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be 
desirous of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, 
Pictures, Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, 
Musical Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


AUCTION GALLERIES, 9 CONDUIT STREET, & 234 MADDOX STREET, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales, 


VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all 
other purposes. As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for seourity, 
Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S detailed inventory and valuation 
of the contents of a Town or Country Mansion is an important adjunct 
to their Fire Insurance Policies, 


BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA. 


PART VI. 
Being the first part of the Supplement. 
(ABBATT-EELES) : 

No. 702 of 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 


forming the above, continues a most interesting 

Collection of important Works, chiefly old and rare, 

on Mathematies, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Ballooning, and kindred Subjects. 


140 STRAND, W.C. 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


Dr. J. Collis Browne's 


4 The ORIGINAL and ONLY CENUINE 


DIARRHEA and DYSENTERY, 
Cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA & PALPITATION, | ~~ battle. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, gw 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, TOOTHACHE. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 
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AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 
ROM LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. 
Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu Avenve, Lonpon. 


For hey apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


Under Contract with H.M. Government. 


P.&0. MAIL AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to ALL EASTERN PORTS. _ 


P & QO, PLEASURE CRUISES by s.y. VECTIS,” 
e ® 6,000 tons. From MARSEILLES (Rail and Steamship con- 
nections from London). 
I as No. 3.—A 21 to May 19. 
“SPAIN and LONDON No. 20 to & 
Fares :—No. 3, from 30 gns. No. 4, from 1SgMs. 
SUMMER CRUISES s-s. “MANTUA,” 


11,500 tons (“‘M” Class). From LONDON. 
THE AZORES, &c. ... Cruise A ... May 21 to June 13 
NORWAY 


oe Cruise June1z7to July 1 
NORWAY and THE BALTIC... Cruise B ... July 7 to July 28 
BALTIC and RUSSIA soe) 


ruise C ... Aug. 6 to Aug. 29 
Fares :—A, B, or C, from zo gns.; “ X,” from 12 gus. 


E Illustrated Handbooks on application. 
P. &O. Offices—122 Leadenhall Soest, E.C.; Northumberland Avenue, 


ndon. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE to SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 
Steamers Service London 
KENILWORTH CASTLE ..., Royal Mail | 
+ GOORKHA Intermediate March 25 
* BALMORAL CASTLE Mail - 
+ GARTH CASTLE a Intermediat April 1 
® Via Madeira. { Via Las Palmas, Ascension and St. Helena. 
+ Direct East African Steamers via Teneriffe and Cape Ports. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West End 
hameiterTieaging Car Co., ae c pur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
S.W. 


13 » Se 


‘Southampton 


. 


EAST AFRICA. 
8 Days the UNION-CASTLE LINE _ despatch a STEAMER 
DIRECT “(via the Ca Islands and South African Ports) to BEIRA, 
MBIQUE, 


CHINDE, MOZA DAR-ES-SALAAM, ZANZIBAR, TANGA, and 
OMBASA (Kilindini). 

Next GOORKHA, leaving London MARCH 25 and Southampton 

MARCH 26. 


INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION. 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a PUBLIC 
MEETING will be held on Tuesday, April sth, at the Royal Horticultural 

all, Vincent Square, S.W., at 4 p.m., to consider the advisability of holding an 
International Horticultural Exhibition in London in 1912, and to appoint a 


i f M. t. 
W. WILKS, Secretary, R.H.S. 
By Order of the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


1%4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


IVE..T BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
and all information of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use fess quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE, 


Tue Forty-seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the London and 
Lancashire Life Assurance Company was held on Tuesday at 
66-7 Cornhill, E.C., Mr. Vesey G. M. Holt (Chairman of the 
Company) presiding. The General Manager and Secretary (Mr. 
W. Aineas Mackay) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said: I assume that you will desire to take 
the report as read. That being so, I think perhaps it will be 
convenient if, in making the few remarks which no doubt you 
will expect me to address to you, I take each item as it occurs 
in the report which has been submitted to you. If you will 
kindly turn, therefore, to the report, which no doubt you all 
have before you, you will find the first item is that of new 
business. Last year I had to explain to you the reason for a 
considerable decline in the volume of new business and the new 
premium income accruing. You may remember I pointed out 
that this decline was due to our having ceased to transact new 
business through our Indian agencies. This year, however, it is 
‘my pleasing duty to draw your attention to the fact that we are 
doing practically the same amount of new business as we were 
before we took this very important step. Consequently, the new 
business for the year shows a marked increase over that of the 
previous year, being £724,308 in sums assured, producing a nesw 
premium income of £25,773, the increase in sums assured over 
the previous year being £146,896 and in new premium income 
£3,259. There are two gratifying features in connection with 
this improvement in our new business. The first is that the home 
section of our organisation is mostly responsible for it ; the second, 
that it has consequently been obtained at a lower ratio of cost. 
Coming to the total premium income of the Company, this has 
been practically maintained. Under normal conditions, with such 
a volume of new premium income as I have already referred to, 
one would naturally expect some increase in the total premium 
income of the office. The closing down of our Indian business, 
however, has during the last two years been responsible for a 
considerable loss of renewal premium income, due in some 
instances to the lapsing of policies and in others to the taking 
of free paid-up assurances. We are of oninion, however, that 
in this respect our business will in the future assume normal 
conditions, and it must be borne in mind that the liabilities of the 
Company in respect of all such policies are correspondingly 
reduced. We now come to the item income from interest and 
dividends, which was £100,116, yielding an average rate of 
interest on invested and uninvested funds of £4 3s. 10d. per 
cent., which rate is slightly in excess of that obtained for 1908, 
and [ think you will agree with me is most satisfactory. The 
various items of income, taken in the aggregate, show the total 
income to be £417,615, The amount paid in respect of policies 
becoming claims by death, with bonus additions, amounted to 
£145,537, which, although in excess of the amount of the previous 
year, is still well within that provided for by the mortality 
tables. We have also paid under matured endowment policies a 
sum of £59,279, this amount also including bonus additions. 
After payment of all outgoings, the funds of the Company have 
increased by £123,196, the total funds therefore being now in 
excess of two and a half millions. Referring to the depreciation 
in our securities, last year I was able to report a considerable 
recovery during the year. This year, although I am not in a 
position to report a further. recovery, it is satisfactory that, not- 
withstanding the unsettled state of politics, our position in this 
respect has been practically maintained. The directors are of 
opinion that, beyond noting the fact in our balance sheet, whieh 
you will observe has been done, it is unnecessary to deal further 
with this matter at present. The directors now recommend, in 
addition to the usual interim dividend of 5 per cent., the pay- 
ment of a bonus of 4s. per share, making a total distribution of 
6s. per share, free of income tax. The policy of the directors and 
management during the past two years has been to steadily 
develop the home business of the Company, and I am glad to 
be in a position to state that this policy has met with very 
gratifying success. We propose to steadily pursue this policy, 
and whilst it is not our intention to cease to transact or unduly 
curtail Colonial business, it is nevertheless our determination to 
confine our efforts to such business as both in character and 
volume may be obtained at a reasonable cost. I have now the 
pleasure to move the following resolution :—‘‘ That the report of 
the directors, together with the statement of revenue account and 
balance sheet, and the auditors’ certificate, be received, adopted, 
and entered on the minutes, and that the dividend and: bonus on 
the Company’s shares, recommended by such report, be and the 
same are hereby declared.” Colonel Sir George Kemp, M.P.. 
seconded the resolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors, Mr. Richard S. Guinness and Mr. 8S. 
Gurney Sheppard, and the auditors, Messrs. Turquand, Youngs 
and Co. ont Mr §. Leeke, were re-elected. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the directors and the staff, to 
which the General Manager and Secretary (Mr. W. 4ineas Mackay) 
responded. He said that the work at the head office had been 
carried on in somewhat difficult circumstances in the past year 


d they, 
personally 


and Mr. C. Willis seconded, a cordial 
and directors, which was unanimously agreed to. 
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as before, and now that they were comfortably h 3 
looked forward to achieving still — success. He : 
ee his great appreciation of the loyal support, which, he 
received from the agents, the staff at the head office, and from - 
the branch managers and their staffs. Mr. J. C. Nicholls pro- ee 
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MONTHLY 2s. Gd. 


THE 


| ENGLISH REVIEW] 


Edited by AUSTIN HARRISON. 


CONTRIBUTORS FOR APRIL. 


Mrs. Bettoc Lownpes GILBERT CANNAN 
HENRY JAMES 
Etta D’Arcy 


PHILLIP OYLER 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
ARTHUR MACHEN 
A. D. 


Horace WALPOLE FRANK Harris 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 


H. G. WELLS’ 


New Novel 


THE NEW MACHIAVELLI 


will commence in May Number. 


London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Reminiscences of a Strenuous Life (Edward Hull). Rees, 
4s. 6d. 

Sterne (Walter Sichel). Williams and Norgate. 8s. 6d. net. 

Robert Herrick (F. W. Moorman). Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

FIctIon 

A Double Blindness (Alien). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Tales of Bengal (S. B. Banerjea). Longmans, Green. 3s. 

At All Hazards (Francis Heath Freshfield). Allen. 6s. 

The Adventures of an A.D.C. (Shelland Bradley); Althea 
(Vernon Lee). Lane. 6s. each. 

Tower of Ivory (Gertrude Atherton). Murray. 6s. 

History 

A History of the Irish Parliamentary Party (F. Hugh O’Donnell. 
2 vols.) Longmans, Green. 24s. net. 

A Documentary History of American Industrial Society (Edited 
by John R. Commons. 2 vols). Cleveland : Clark. 

War and the Arme Blanche (Erskine Childers), 7s. 6d. net; A 
Century of Empire, 1801-1900 (The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert Max- 
well), 14s. net. Arnold. 

A Narrative of the Siege of Delhi: With an Account of the 
Mutiny at Ferozepore in 1857 (Charles John Griffiths). 
Murray. 9s. net. 

REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

The Merchant of Venice; Hamlet; Romeo and Juliet; A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream; The Tempest ; King Henry V. Edin- 
burgh: Jack. 8d. net each. 

The Purgatorio of Dante Alighieri (A. L. Money). Allen. 2s, 
net. 

Scnoot Book 
Select Letters of Seneca (Walter C. Summers). Macmillan. 5s. 


VERSE 
A Magque of Sibyls (Florence Converse). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Book Prices Current, Vol. XXIV. Stock. 25s. per annum. 

Day in Court (Francis L. Wellman), 8s. 6d. net ; The Inspiration 
of Betsy (George Edward Woodberry), 5s. net ; The Spirit of 
America (Henry Van Dyke), 6s. 6d. net. Macmillan. 

Faith of a Layman, The (William Frederick Osborne). Cassell. 

. 6d. 

Leonardo Da Vinci’s Note-Books (Edward McCurdy), 5s. net; 
Folk-Lore of the Holy Land (J. E. Hanauer), 5s. net ; Studies 
in Poetry (Stopford A. Brooke), 2s. 6d. Duckworth. 

Recollections of a Yorkshire Village (J. S. Fletcher). Digby, 
Long. 6s. 


Che 


A Journal for Men and Women. 


FOUNDED 1874. 
Office: 1 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Txe Worzp now has the ExcLusiveE services 
of Mr. Leslie Ward (‘ Spy,” late of Vanity 
Fair) whose cartoons are a Regular Weekly 
Feature in that Journal. 


There have already appeared : 
Jan. 18. Mr. Lloyd George. 
» 25. Lord Lansdowne. 
Feb. 1. Lord Roberts. 
» 8 Mr. H. B. Irving. 
»» 15. Mr. W. Selby Lowndes, M.F.H. 
», 22. Lord Cromer. 
Mar. 1. Capt. R. F. Scott, R.N., C.V.O. 
» 8. Lord Suffolk. 
» 15. H. Randall. 
» 22. D. Mackinnon Oxford University) 
E. G, Williams ( Gombrides 


Next Tuesday's Issue will contain 


Tue BisHop or Lonpon. 


Each cartoon is from a drawing for which 
ial sittings have been given the artist by 
e subject. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 
13 weeks, 7/—; 26 weeks, 14/- ; 52 weeks, 28/- 
(Or direct from your newsagent, 6d. weekly.) 


HALF-PRICE. 
NOTICE.—The price of the 28. 6d. Edition of 


SATURDAY ” 
HANDBOOK. 


is now 1s, 3d. net. 


Thousands of copies of the ‘‘ Handbook,” which is edited by 

the Hon. GERVASE BECKETT, M.P., and Mr. GEOFFREY 

ELLIs, have been sold. It is acknowledged to be the best 

and most authoritative book of reference on questions of 
immediate interest. 


CONTENTS. 
House of Lords .. .. Lord R. Cecil, K.C. 
Erofamd... ... Rt. Hom. W. Long, M.P. 
The Army ... .. Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P, 
Tariff Reform . A. Bonar Law, M.P. ; 


E. Pretyman, M.P. 
Navy (1) w wo Leo, 

(2) Alan Burgoyne, M.P. 
Education .. ..  «.» Sir W. Anson, Bart., M.P. 
The Imperial Problem ... . Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Licensing eee, GEOPGO Cave, K.C., M.P. 
The New Finance... ..  ... F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 
Agricultural Land Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 
India... ... Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social Legislation... .. Sir W. Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment .. ..  ... Hon. Claude Hay. 

The Budget .. .. Arthur Baumann, 
Foreign Affairs .. ..  ... Mark Sykes. 
Socialism .. J. L. Garvin. 

The Position of the Church ... Harold Hodge. 


With a Letter from 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
From Messrs. W. H. Smith's Bookstaills and any Bookseller, 3d. net, 
or direct from the Office, post pree, 18. Td. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


RUBBER WORLD 


Trade—Finance—Sport. 


No.1 of THE RUBBER WORLD will appear on MARCH 31. 


Among the Contents will be— 
A Special Interview with 


SIR FRANK SWETTENHAM, G.C.M.G., 


AND 


THE MERITS OF WILD RUBBER, 


By P. HARRINGTON EDWARDS. 


THE RUBBER WORLD will appeal to all who have taken any part in the boom. 
THE RUBBER WORLD will appeal to all who are interested in rubber finance. 
THE RUBBER WORLD will appeal to the man in the street and the man of business. 


Every Number will contain— 
City Notes, 


Articles by Rubber Experts, 
Articles of General Interest, 
Trade Notes, 
Over-the-Sea Notes, 


Notes on Sports in which Rubber plays a part 
by Sprinter the well-known writer on Athletics, 


Special Share Lists and Produce Reports. 


Every phase of the Rubber industry will be included in the week’s survey, from the City 
to the home and the workshop. 


The RUBBER WORLD will be on sale at all newsagents on Thursday morning. 
It should be ordered in advance to be sure of securing a copy. Or subscriptions may 
be sent direct to the office. 


Subscription, post free, 6 months Brits) 3d. | Subscription, post free, 12 months Britain) Gs. 6d. 
” ” ” Abroad eee 4s. 4d. ” ” ” Abroad 8s. 8d. 


To the Publisher, 
THE RUBBER WORLD, 10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Please post me THE RUBBER WORLD /for__________months, for which I enclose 


Name 


Address 
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THE 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. 
Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 
American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russeut. 
2 Vol 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. E. 
Austen Lricu. To which is added ‘‘ Lady Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AusTEN. 


The Eversiey Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. Macxait, M.A. 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. III. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. lV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. Ilsaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII. Matthew—John. ‘Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated. By Epwarp FitzGeravp. 


Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 


PottarD. 2 vols. 


Dean Churoh ’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
ition. 9 Vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. | Dante, and other Essays. 
St. Anseim. | Bacon. l Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1333—1845. 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 
Occasional Papers. Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, Mary C. Cuurcn. 


Lectures and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 
Edited by the late Sir and Sir Freperick Portock. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 

Emerson’s Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Joun Mortey, M.P. 

Miscelianies. | Essays. Poems, 
English Traits and Representative Men. 

The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Atpis 


WriGHT. 2 vols. New Edition. 


Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricur. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


Avpis WriGHrT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketches. By J. G. 


Goethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. BArLevy SAUNDERS. 
*,* The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Professor Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
nas Cray’s Collected Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Eomunp Gosse. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


J. R. Green’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 3 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 

The Conquest of Engiand. 2 vols. 

Stray Studies from England and Italy: 
Oxford Studies. 

Historical Studies. 

Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Brortuers. 


Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 
Translations of Maurice Hewett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” Third 
Edition, revised. 

R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 

Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 


2 vols. 
Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought. Edited by 
Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, Exizasetx M. Roscor. 


his Niece, EvizasetH M. 
The Choice of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


Freperic Harrison. 


The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 


By Frepertc Harrison. 
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Poems of Thomas Hood. Edited, with Prefatorp 


Memoir, by the late Canon AinGER. In 2 vols. 
Vol. l. Serious Poems. 
Vol. Il. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 
Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

Science and Hebrew Tradition. 

Science and Christian Tradition. 

Hume. With Helps to the Study of Berkeley. 

Man’s Piace in Nature, and other Anthropological Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geological. 
Evolution and Ethics, and other Essays. 

Life and Letters. 3 vols. 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Creece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on “‘ The Progress of 
Greece” and “‘ Byron in Greece.” By Sir Ricuarp C. Jzss, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D. Second Edition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends, 


Edited by Sipngy Cotvin. 

Epic and Romance. By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 13 vols. 

Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. 1 vol. 

Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 

Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 

Hereward the Wake. : vols. 

Charles 


Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

Poems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester’s School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By and Mary Lame. 

The — of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charlies Lamb. By the late Canon AINGER, 
A. 
Historical Essays. By the late J. B. Licutroot, 


D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LI.D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 
Voltaire, « vol. Rousseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopzedists. 2 vols. 
On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. d 
Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. : vol. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Science and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 


F. W. H. Mvers, M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
By F. W. H. Myers. 


Modern Essays. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


AnNE THackeray RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Lectures and Essays. 

Ecce Homo. Natural Religion. 
Introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Shakespeare. By Wa ter RALEIGH. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays may also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s. each. 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SmerHam and 
Wiiuram Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Wittiam Davies. 


The Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Annotated 
by the Author. Edited by HaLtam, Lorp Tennyson. 9 vols. 
Vol. I. Poems. 1 Vol. Il. Poems. 
Vol. Ill. Enoch Arden: In Memoriam. 
Vol. IV. The Princess: Maud. 
Vol. V. idylis of the King. 
Vol. VI. Bailads and other Poems. 
Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 
Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the His of Religious Thought in the 


By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D., D.C.L., 


Durham. 

The Works of Wordsworth. Edited by Professor 
Kwyicut. In 10 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H. Mangsssz. 


Poetical Works. 2 vols. 
Journais of Dorothy Wordsworth, 2 vols. 


12 vols, 
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26 March, 1910 The Saturday Review. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. ArnswortH Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— . 

A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College -of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


The work sums up 
in an accurate and yet 
a readable fashion the 
present state of know- 
ledge in Astronomy, 
Geology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany, Zoo- 
logy, Biology, Physio- 
logy, Medicine and 
Surgery, Anthropo- 
logy, and Ethnology. 


Briefly, its object is 
to give a connected 
account of present-day 
science, with special 
reference to its in- 
fluence on modern life. 
Articles are included 
on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. The Cradle of the Human Race. | The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons, 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 
ELEGANT .- SIMPLE ... IDEAL. 
‘©CHuURCH STREET, FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTS. 


qt ** Dear Sir,—I received this morning Vol. I. of ‘Science in Modern Life,’ 
° and this afternoon have been carefully perusing same. 

“* At the first sight of the book I was struck with its elegant finish and binding, 
and with the magnificence of the plates, but as soon as I had found a chapter 
that I was interested in, and settled down to read, I was agreeably surprised 
to find simple language and an absence of all unnecessary teratology. 

“‘It is a book worthy to be found in a student’s treasures, and an ideal 
addition to his library. I hope it will receive the success it deserves. 

‘* Yours truly (Sgd.) G. W. SIMS.” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously 

bound volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 
19 full-page plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume III. is now ready. “@ name on your 
b- 


ol. IV. in a few days. Remaining 2 volumes quarterly. m\> List of 
scribers for SCIENCE 
6 It is only necessary to send 6/- with order to become OfIn Mopern Lire as 
possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send attached st for 
Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. te vem 


4 


paid for 


Please 
place my 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


135 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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ACCORDING TO MARIA. 


A NOVEL 
By Mrs. JOHN LANE. With 10 Iilustrations by JOSEPH GOFTON. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


The book has given Mrs. Lane her own place 
{ among living humorists—and it is a high one. 


ACCORDING TO MARIA. 


‘A more entertaining, companionable, good natured, and yet critical piece of portraiture we have not had the 
good luck to encounter these many seasons. . . . ‘According to Maria’ is as fresh, amusing, and human a book 
as any man, woman, or girl could desire to bewitch a jaded moment, or drive away a fit of the dumps.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


ACCORDING TO MARIA. 


‘This delightful novel, sparkling with humour. . . . Maria's world is real .. . Mrs. Lane is remarkably 
true to life in that world. . . . Maria is priceless, and Mrs. Lane is a satirist whose life may be indefatigably 
joyous in satiric art. For her eyes harvest the little absurdities, and her hand makes sheaves of them. ... 

ackeray might have made such sheaves if he had been a woman.” —Daily Chronicle. 


ACCORDING TO MARIA. 


‘‘ The story has all the brightness and wit we associate with the author, a shrewd but kindly critic of English 
ways and manners. Indeed, we expect the makers of extracts to be busy for the next week or two pilfering from 
Mrs. Lane's store of good things." — Atheneum. 


ACCORDING TO MARIA. 


‘*Mrs. John Lane's new volume positively scintillates wit—and, rarest praise of all, its wit is individual. The 
humorous sayings with which it abounds are said ina new way. There isa piquant unexpectedness in phrasing and 
thought. There is a quality in its sparkle which belongs to itself alone. In a word, it is entirely blessedly original. 
The book has given Mrs. Lane her own place among living humorists ; and it is a high one." —Literary Post. 


ACCORDING TO MARIA. 


‘The world, ‘according to Maria,’ is a most diverting place. She is a delight, and must be secured at once 


for every home." —Odéserver. 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. 


By Mrs. JOHN LANE. 


LATEST SPRING BOOKS. 


JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY and his FAMILY: | THE LIFE OF W. J. FOX, 


Further Letters and Records, edited by his DAUGHTER 
and HERBERT ST. JOHN MILDMAY, with numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. [Ready April 6. 


MEMORIES OF SIXTY YEARS AT ETON, 
UDGE, AND ELSEWHERE. By OSCAR 


BRO 
Fellow nd sometime History Tutor at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and formerly Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. [Ready April 13. 


THE WAR IN WEXFORD. 


An Account of the Rebellion in the South of Ireland in 1798, 
told from Original Documents. By H. F. B. WHEELER 
and A. M. BROADLEY, Authors of ‘‘ Napoleon and the 
Invasion of England.” With numerous Reproductions of 
Contemporary Portraits and Engravings. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


SIMON BOLIVAR, “EI Libertador.” 


A Life of the Chief Leader in the Revolt against Spain in 

Venezuela, New Granada, and Peru. 

PETRE, Author of ** Napoleon and the Archduke Charles,” 

&c. With 2 Portraits, one in Photogravure, and Maps. 

“Tt is impartial, pai ing, “i > i - 


ING, M.A., University Lecturer in History, Senior | 


By F. LORAINE | 


Public Teacher and Social Reformer, 1786-1864. By the 
| late RICHARD GARNETT, C.B., LL.D. Concluded by 
EDWARD GARNETT. With a Photogravure Portrait and 
numerous other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 
ROBERT HERRICK: A Biographical and Critical 
Study. By F. W. MOORMAN, B.A., Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of English Literature in the University of Leeds. 
With 8 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
INDIAN BIRDS Beinga Key to the Common Birds of 
the Plains of India. By DOUGLAS DEWAR, Author of 
“* Bombay Ducks,” ‘‘ Birds of the Plains,” ‘*The Making of 
Species” (with FRANK FINN). Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Ready April 6. 
-WALKS AND PEOPLE IN TUSCANY. 
y By Sir FRANCIS VANE, Bart. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions by STEPHEN HAWEISand S. GARSTIN HARVEY, 
Crown 8vo. §s. net. [Ready April 13. 
UNMUSICAL NEW _ YORK. 
A Brief Criticism of Triumphs, Failures, 2h \ buses. By 
HERMANN KLEIN. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. ; 


POEMS. By LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE. Cr. vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ALTHEA Dialogues on Aspirations and Duties, By 
VERNON LEE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


LATEST 
MARGARITA’S SOUL. 
The Romantic Recollections of a Man of Fifty. A Novel. 
By INGRAHAM LOVELL. With Illustrations by J. SCOTT 
WILLIAMS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** There have been a great many iagénues (mock or real) in modern fiction, 


and doubtless one or two in actual life ; but there never was one inside a book 
or out of it who came within a four-mile cab radius of MARGARITA.”—Punch. 


THE MAGADA. 
By W. M. ARDAGH. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 
we Magada’ is a fine and finely told story, on which we congratulate | 
Mr, Ardagh the more heartily that his name is unknown to us.” 
Daily Chronicle. 
HALF IN EARNEST. . 
By MURIEL HINE. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ready April 6. 


NOVELS. 


MAURIN THE ILLUSTRIOUS. 


By JEAN AICARD. A_ Trenslation by 
ALLINSON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ If he had never done anything else M. Aicard would have earned his seat 
in the French Academy by his creation of Maurin. For Maurin is an addition 
to the world's stock of fictional characters—to that picture gallery where no 
restorer is ever wanted.” —Lvening Standard. 


THE ISLAND PROVIDENCE, 
A Buccaneering Romance. By FREDERICK NIVEN, 
Author of ‘‘ The Lost Cabin Mine.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE AI'VENTURES OF AN A.D.C,: 


A Novel by SHELLAND BRADLEY. Author of ‘An 
American Girl in India.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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